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General Article 


THE LEUCOCYTES OF FOWL BLOOD 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
FOWL PARALYSIS 


F. BLAKEMORE. 
INSTITUTE OF ANIMAL PATHOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE 


In the course of an investigation of certain 
aspects of fowl paralysis it was considered de- 
sirable, in view of the conflicting opinions ex- 
pressed by other workers, to make a cytological 
examination of the blood of affected birds in 
order to ascertain whether there were any ab- 
normalities in the numbers or proportions of the 
various corpuscular elements which might be 
regarded as characteristic of the condition. 

Pappenheimer, Dunn and Cone (1929) studied 
blood smears from paralysed birds and normal 
controls but found no significant differences in 
the percentage of the various types of leuco- 
cytes. They concluded that the lesions of 
fowl paralysis did not seem to be associated with 
a leukemic blood picture. Bayon (1931), on the 
other hand, regarded the leucocyte count as 
being abnormally high in four cases of the dis- 
ease he examined and found that this increase 
was due to an increase of lymphocytes. Re- 
cently, Seagar (1933) and Johnson and Conner 
(1933) have suggested that fowl paralysis, even 
in the latent stage, can be diagnosed by hzema- 
tological examination. These workers claim that 
the leucocyte count is increased in cases of fowl] 
paralysis. Seagar further states that two 
phases take place during the course of the dis- 
ease, Le., an increase in the polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes in early cases and in more advanced 
cases a lymphocyte rise. 
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In view of these statements it is obviously 
necessary to determine the variations that may 
occur in the blood of normal fowls. The figures 
obtained by many workers which are available 
for comparison show a rather striking lack of 
agreement and it is therefore difficult to form an 
opinion as to what may be regarded as the nor- 
mal count. This is well illustrated by the 
figures quoted by Burnett (1918) Table I. 

The discrepancies in the above results may 
be ascribed in part to the differences in technique 
employed by the various workers and also to the 
possibility of confusion in the minds of earlier 
observers as to the differentiation of lymphocytes 
and thrombocytes. Even so, the figures appear 
to indicate that considerable variations may nor- 
mally occur. 


Examination of Normal Fowls 


Blood counts were made from several groups 
of normal fowls (Table IL) to arrive at a figure 
for comparison. The birds in each group were 
obtained from flocks known to be free from fowl 
paralysis, were of the same age, kept under 
similar conditions and examined on the same 
day. The majority were killed after breeding 
and examined to confirm their freedom from the 
disease. 

Method.—In all cases, the blood was obtained 
by puncture of the wing vein after cleansing the 
overlying skin with alcohol. A Thoma-Busch 
hemocytometer was employed for the total counts 
and the diluting pipettes were tested for accuracy 
before use. The method described by Blain (1928) 
was employed for the total leucocyte counts. 
Differential counts were made from films stained 
with Leishman stain and 400 leucocytes were 
counted in each case. The description of fowl 
leucocytes given by Forkner (1929) was taken for 
purposes of classification. Eosinophil and baso- 
phil leucocytes are included in the polynuclear 
group. 


I. 











Percentages of Varieties. ° 
I. Il. Ill. IV. V. 

Leucocytes. | Lymphocytes. Large Polymorphs. Eosins. Mast Cells. Author. 
per c.mm. Mononuclears. | 

30,000 40 23 37 — Ellerman und Bang 

19,000 | 56 37 6 | Goodhall 

24,000 42 12 30 2 3 Hedfeld 

33,777 54-9 6-2 32-7 2:7 3:3 Mack 
20—80,000 42°; 19-4 29-6 4°3 2-2 Schmeisser 
17—30,000 42-60 6-14 25-41 1-9-6-8 2-6—-4-1 Taylor 
12—29,000 35°5 14-5 21-5 10 2 Warthin 

17,921 58 55 28-8 3°3 4-3 Burnett 
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TABLE II. 
BLoop Ce_L Counts oF Four Groups OF NORMAL FOowLs. 
Group and Total Total | Unclassified 
Number. Erythrocytes. Leucocytes. Lymphocytes. | Polynuclears. Monocytes. | Cells. 
Al | 2.910,000 23,000 74-2% 14-1% 9-8%, 1-9%, 
| 17,066 3,243 2,254 437 
2 | 2,843,000 24,250 768% 13-5% 8-3% | 1-4% 
| 18,624 3,273 2,012 339 
3 | 2,828,000 23,000 733% 13-3% 11:7% 17% 
16,859 3,059 2,691 391 
| 
4 2,778,000 25,500 78-2% 15-5% 50% | 1:3% 
19,941 3,952 1,275 | 331 
5 2,614,000 23,000 60°3% | 27-6% 10-7% 1-4% 
13,869 6,348 2,461 | 322 
6 2,908,000 25,000 =| 781% =| = 144% 62% | 1:3% 
19,525 | 3,600 1,550 | 325 
7 2,741,000 25,000 76-6% | 144% 6-2% 1-3% 
19,150 3,525 1,725 | 600 
Average 2,803,000 24,100 74:2% | 16-1% 8-2%, 1-4 
17,882 3,880 1,976 337 
BI 2,733,000 34,000 58-05% | 31-38% 9-3°%, 1-4% 
19,720 10,642 3,162 476 
2 2,925,000 36,000 60-2% 29-0%, 85%, 2-39 
21,672 10,440 2,820 908 
3 2,818,000 30,000 63-3% 27-8%, 7-4%, 15% 
18,990 8,340 2,220 450 
Average 2,825,000 33,300 | 60-5% 29-3%, 8-4%, 1:7% 
20,768 9,757 2,797 566 
e.3 2,900,000 23,000 74°3% 16-6% 7-2% 1-9° 
16,859 3,818 1,656 667 
2 2,650,000 26,000 76-3% 15-6% 6-9%, | 1-2% 
19,838 4,056 1,794 312 
3 2,785,000 28,100 66-6% 24-2, 77%, | 1-5% 
18,714 6,800 2,16: 422 
4 2,882,000 24,000 65-4%, 24-8%, 8-1% | 1-:7% 
15,696 5,952 1,944 | 408 
5 2,800,000 26,000 61-2% 30-5% 77% 0-6%, 7 
15,912 7,930 > 002 156 
Average 2,803,000 25,400 68-7% 22-3% 75% 1-4% 
17,450 5,664 1,905 | 355 
uate \ | 
D1 2,537,000 20,700 703% 21-7% 68%, 1-2% 
14,552 4,491 1,407 248 
2 2,956,000 20,000 80-3%, 132% 54%, 11%, 
16,060 2,640 1,080 220 
3 2,756,000 |; 17,000 70-4%, 21-4%, 73% 0-9% 
| 11,968 3,638 1,241 153 
4 2,760,000 13,300 77-1% 17-6% 44%, 0:9% 
10,254 2,340 585 119 
Average 2,752,000 17,750 74-5%, | 185% 59%, 1-0% 
13,223 | 3,283 1,037 177 
Average of all groups 2,796,000 | 25,100 69-4% 21-5% 7-5Y 1-6% 
17,419 5,396 1,882 401 
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It will be seen that the individual figures for 
each group are fairly constant, but that the 
average total leucocyte counts of the four groups 
vary considerably (17,750-33,300) agreeing in 
this respect with the majority of the flgures 
quoted in Table I. It will be shown later 
(Fig. 1) that a considerable daily variation may 
occur in individual fowls and as the groups of 
Table II were examined on different days this 
may largely account for the differences in the 
figures obtained. The average total leucocyte 
count of all the groups examined can only be 
taken, therefore, as an arbitrary normal figure, 
since, before an accurate figure could be estab- 
lished it would be necessary to examine a very 
large series of fowls and determine the varia- 
tions which may normally occur. 

A close study of the four groups shows that 
the fluctuations in the absolute numbers of Lym- 
phocytes and monocytes were much less than the 
variations in the polynuclear leucocytes. — It 
would appear, in fact, that the differences in the 
total leucocyte counts of groups A. B. and C. 
were almost entirely due to fluctuation of these 
latter cells. 

Johnson and Conner (1933), by taking as their 
normal standard a mean of the figures quoted in 
Table I together with the results of Fenster- 
macher (1932), arrived at the following 
average : 

Total Leucocytes 27.845. Polymorphs 380°3 
per cent. (8,437). Monocytes 12°8 per cent. 
(3,564). Lymphocytes 46°2 per cent. (12,864). 
Eosinophils 6 per cent (1,670). Mast Cells 2-7 
per cent. (751). 

The average total leucocyte count accepted 
by these observers is .closely comparable there- 
fore to that of Table II. A numerical comparison 
of the polynuclear and mononuclear leucocytes 
also reveals a similarity in the latter but some 
diversity exists in the averages obtained for the 
former group. 

The Variation of Leucecytes in Normal Fowl 
Blood 

Forkner (1929) by examining eleven fowls 
over a period, obtained total leucocyte counts 
ranging from 6,700-73,000, This periodic varia- 
tion in the leucocyte count does not appear to 
be confined to the fowl since Petersen (1933) 
observed a similar fluctuation in the human sub- 
jects and experimental animals which he 
examined. 

In the present investigation two fowls were 
examined at daily intervals over a_ period of 
six days and the results are represented in 
Fig. I. 

Method.—Normal fowls were used for the 
experiment. Between the examinations they 
were kept under the usual flock conditions. The 
blood was obtained by puncture of whe wing vein, 
great care being taken to avoid hematoma forma- 
tion, inflammatory reaction and excessive 
hemorrhage. The same pipette was used for 
each bird throughout the experiment. 
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FIG. I. 


GRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE DAILY VARIATIONS WHICH 
OCCURRED IN THE TOTAL LEUCOCYTE COUNTS OF TWO 
FOWLS OVER A PERIOD OF S1x Days. 


The total leucocyte count of Fowl A varied 
between 29,000 and 41,000 during the week. In 
the case of Fowl] B the variation during the same 
period was 26,000-36,000, It is evident, there- 
fore, that considerable variations may occur in 
the total leucocyte count of normal individual 
fowls over a short period. A tendency for the 
counts of the two birds to follow the same 
rhythm is also seen. 

In a study of the leucocytes of normal pigeons, 
Shaw (1933), found a marked difference be- 
tween morning and afternoon total leucocyte 
counts and he concluded that no average leuco- 
cyte formula can be assigned to the pigeon unless 
these diurnal changes are taken into account. 
He found (1) “the forenoon lymphocytes to be 
three times as many as the afternoon poly- 
morphs; (2) the afternoon polymorphs and lym- 
phocytes to be approximately equal and (3) the 
forenoon polymorphs to be half the afternoon 
polymorphs.” He observed no change in the 
monocyte, eosinophil and basophil counts, 

In view of these findings it was deemed de- 
sirable to ascertain if a similar rhythm occurs 
in the fowl. <A> series of pigeons was also 
examined at the same time for the purpose of 
comparison. The fowls were fed at 9 a.m. and 
remained at exercise between the morning and 
afternoon bleedings. 

In the pigeons examined (Table IV) the figures 
show a marked diurnal rhythm comparable to 
that described by Shaw. In the fowls, on the 
other hand, there was little evidence of a similar 
fluctuation, but some consistent variation did 
occur. The afternoon figures show a regular 
percentage drop in the lymphocytes and a com- 
pensating rise in the cells of the polynuclear 
group. The total leucocyte counts in all except 
one of the fowls remained constant and in this 
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bird the rise was due solely to a polynuclear increase. 





TABLE III. 


MorNING AND AFTERNOON BLOOD CouNTsS ON Six NorRMAIL 


. Fow Ls. 
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Total Total Unclassified | 
Number. Erythrocytes. Leucocytes. | Lymphocytes. | Polynuclears. Monocytes. Cells. 
l 75-3% 18-1% 5-7% 0-9% 
M 2,525,000 14,600 10,993 2,642 832 131 
66-0% 27-2%, 56% 1-2% 
A 2,281,250 14,000 9,240 3,808 784 168 
2 83-0%, 12-6% 3°7% 0-7% 
M 2,762,000 15,000 12,450 1,890 555 105 
74-6%, 21-7% 28% 0-9%, 
A 2,700,000 15,000 11,190 3,255 420 135 
3 72-4%, 20-1° 6-0% 1-5% 
M 2,250,000 14,000 10,234 2,814 840 210 
58-1% 34-6% 64% 0-9% 
A 2,868,750 18,200 10,574 6,297 1,164 163 
4 75-4%, 18-0% 6-1% 0-5% 
M 3,206,000 13,300 10,028 2,394 811 66 
66-2%, 25-8% 68% 1-2% 
A 3,156,250 13,000 8,606 3,354 884 156 
5 70-4% 24-8% 4-0% 0-8% 
M 2,606,250 16,000 11,264 3,968 640 128 
62-9°%, 30-9°%, 53% 0-9% 
A 2,637,500 16,600 10,441 5,130 889 149 
6 82-0% 13-7% 3-6% 0-7% 
M 2,887,500 14,100 11,480 2,018 504 98 
72-2% 23-0% 3-9% 0-9% | 
A 2,837,500 14,400 10,396 3,312 561 129 | 
Average 76-4%, 17-8%, 4-8%, 0-8%, 
I 2,706,000 14,500 11,078 2,581 696 116 
66-6°%, 27-2%, 51%, 1-0°% 
A 2,746,800 15,200 10,123 4,134 775 152 
M = 10.0 a.m. A 3.30 p.m. 
TABLE IV. 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON BLOOD COUNTS ON "THREE NORMAL PIGEONS. 
Total Total | Unclassified 
Number. Erythrocytes. Leucocytes. Lymphocytes. Polynuclears. Monocytes. Cells. 
l 62-9% 30-5°,, 5-BY, 0-8% 
M 3,477,500 10,300! 6,478 3,145 597 82 
30-1% 65-7%, 3-6% 0-6% 
A 3,850,000 17,000 5,118 11,169 612 102 
2 64-6°% 30-3°%, 4-1% 1-0°% 
M 3,850,000 9,600 6,201 2,908 393 96 
45-5% 50-0%, 4-0% 0-5", 
A 3,475,000 17,000 7,735 8,500 680 85 
3 59-1% 35-1% 4-7%, 11% 
M 3,443,700 11,000 6,501 3,861 517 121 
37°5% 56-6", 51% 0-8°%, 
A 3,868,750 19,000 6,225 10,754 969 152 
——————————————ee a gS ee | ae —a 
| — 
| Average 62-2%, 31-9%, 4-9° 0-9%, | 
M | 3,590,000 10,300 6,406 3,285 | 504 92 
| 37-7%) 574% 4-2%, 0-6% 
A 3,731,000 17,600 6,635 10,142 739 105 
| | 
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The Total Leucocyte Count in Cases of Fowl 
Paralysis 

As already stated, several workers hold the 
view that fowl paralysis is associated with an 
increase in the blood leucocytes. Seagar (1933 
assessed this increase at 20-830 per cent. of his 
supposedly normal count of 27,000. Johnson and 
Conner (1933), after an examination of a num- 
ber of cases of fowl paralysis, obtained an 
average total leucocyte count of 36,285 which 
exceeded their estimated normal figure by almost 
9,000. 

In this investigation it was possible to make 
a study of the blood of 22 cases of fowl paralysis. 
The fowls examined were of various breeds and 
ages and were representative of a number of 
affected flocks. After examination, each fowl 
was subjected to an autopsy and the disease was 
diagnosed by the demonstration in sections of 
the nerves of the changes described by 
McGaughey and Downie (1980). By this means 
it Was possible to correlate the hrmatological 
and posl-morlem findings. For convenience the 
cases are divided into three groups and the re- 
sults obtained are given in Table V. 


TABLE V. 
TotaL Leucocyte Counts IN Cases OF FOwL PARALYSIS. 


A _ [ 

















Tumours and Enlarged No Macroscopic 
Enlarged Nerves. Nerves. Lesions. 
30,000 27,500 32,000 
28,000 34,000 | 26,500 
34,000 29,000 31,700 
44,500 34,000 27,700 
33,000 32,300 | 32,000 
32,000 83,000 | 29,400 
34,000 | 29,000 
29,000 
33,200 
Average | 
33,600 31,800 | 29,700 


If the averages of groups A, B and C are com- 
pared it will be seen that there is little differ- 
ence between them. The slight increase of 
group A over C is apparently due to an unusually 
high count in the case of one bird (44,500) and 
no importance can be attached to it. These find- 
ings do not agree with those recorded by Johnson 
and Conner (1933). They found that in a series 
of paralysed fowls showing no gross lesions the 
total leucocyte count was 41,907, whereas in a 
series showing gross lesions, the figure was 
80,729. 

The average total leucocyte count (80,500) of 
the cases examined (Table VI) is less than the 
average total leucocyte count of 36,265 obtained 
in cases of fowl paralysis, by Johnson and 
Conner (1933). Compared with the average of 
the normal fowls examined in this investigation, 
a leucocyte increase is apparent in the case of 
the diseased birds. It must be pointed out, how- 
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ever, that the average total leucocyte count of 
three normal fowls (Group B, Table IL) exceeds 
that of the fowls affected with fowl paralysis. 
Moreover, the leucocyte counts in the cases of 
fowl paralysis examined are not consistently 
high and in many instances barely exceed the 
normal average. 


The Differential Leucocyte Count in Cases of 
Fowl Paralysis 

According to the figures given by Johnson and 
Conner (1983) the high leucocyte counts they 
observed in cases of fowl paralysis were due to 
an increase of all types of leucocytes. Seagar 
(1933) asserted that the increase he detected 
Was due to a rise in polymorphs in early cases 
of the disease and lymphocytes in more advanced 
CaSeS. 

In view of the above findings differential leu- 
cocyte counts were made on a series of birds 
suffering from this disease. The results are re- 
corded in Table VI. (See neat page.) 

When a comparison is made with the average 
of the normal groups examined (Table IL) it is 
evident that the numbers of the lymphocytes 
are approximately equal in the two groups but 
that there is a considerable difference in the 
polynuclear averages. In fact, the polynuclear 
leucocytes are solely responsible for the numeri- 
eal differences which exist between the averages 
of the diseased and normal birds. It will also 
be observed that the differential leucocyte counts 
of the fowl paralysis series do not differ to any 
marked extent from those of the normal fow]s in 
group B (Table II). In this series the compara- 
tively high count was also due to an increase in 
the number of polynuclear leucocytes. Moreover, 
the average polynuclear count of the fowl 
paralysis group is below the average normal for 
these cells (9,780) obtained by Johnson and 
Conner (1983). 

Discussion 

From the average counts of the normal birds 
examined and from the figures obtained by other 
workers, it is evident that a slightly increased 
total leucocyte count may be present in cases 
of fowl paralysis. This rise, however, does not 
appear to be a consistent feature of the disease, 
and the fluctuations in the number of leucocytes 
present in normal fowl blood are in themselves 
suflicient to make a total leucocyte count value- 
less for diagnostic purposes. In view of the non- 
specific variations which occur in the polynu- 
clear cells, it also appears extremely doubtful if 
any significance can be attributed to the differen- 
tial percentage leucocyte counts in cases of fowl 
paralysis, without reference to the total leu- 
cocyte count. 


REFERENCES 
Bayon. (1931.) Vet. Rec., 11, 908. ; 
BLAIN. (1928.) Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med., 
25, 594. 
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TABLE VI. 
BLoop CELLS CouNTs IN CASES OF FowL PARALY SIS. 
Total Total | Unclassified 

Number. Erythrocytes. Leucocytes. | Lymphocytes. | Polynuclears. Monocytes. Cells. 

l | 58-6% 308% 9-6% 1-0% 
3,226,000 33,200 19,445 10,225 | 3,182 332 

2 | 59-0% | 32-3% 65% 2-2% 
2,826,000 29,000 17,100 9,360 1,885 638 

3 59-3% 34-2% 4-9%, 1-6% 
3,110,000 29,000 | 17,197 9,918 1,421 464 

4 57-0% 34-4% 7-3% 13% 
2,815,000 33,400 19,038 11,489 | 2,438 434 

5 58-6% 30-3% 10-1% 1-0° 
3,275,000 31,700 | 18,576 9,605 3,201 317 

| — 

6 47-0%, 40-6% 11-2% 1-0% 
2,993,750 27,700 13,050 11,250 3,120 277 

7 67-7% | 22:7% 8-1% 1-5% 
3,925,000 | 24,000 23,000 7,720 2,750 510 

8 | 53-6% | 35-2% 10-1% 1-1% 
2,856,250 | 32,300 17,200 | 11,280 3,230 352 

9 54-7% | 32-7% 115% 1-1% 
2,443,750 34,000 18,596 11,118 3,910 374 

10 45-4%, | 48-2% | 55% 0-9% 
2,375,000 44,500 20,203 | 21,449 | 2,447 | 400 

11 | 65-6% | 25-2% 7-8% 1-4% 
2,375,000 33,000 21,050 | 8,320 2,570 462 

— | 

12 603% | — 31-4% 7-3% 1-0% 
2,912,000 | 32,500 19,597 10,205 2,372 | 325 

I | 517% | 39-0% 8-3% | 1-0% 
3,066,000 32,000 16,544 12,480 2,656 320 

14 |  48-1% | 36-7% 13-3% | 1-9° 
3,726,000 28,000 13,500 | 10,300 3,720 | 532 

15 | 66-22% | 26-2%, 6-0% 1-1° 
3,330,000 34,000 | 22,700 | 8,910 2.040 | 374 

— —E EEE — 

16 69-8% f 24-24%, 5-0% 1-0°, 
2,825,000 18,100 12 633 | 4,380 905 | 181] 

17 70-77% 21-2% 7-0% | 1-1°, 
3,071,250 24,700 ' 17,462 5,236 1,729 271 

ia pall = 

18 519% | 38-6% 81% = | 1-4% 
| 3,212,500 28,200 14,635 | 10,885 2,284 | 394 

Average 58-0% | 32-4% | 8-2% | 1-2% 
| 3,076,000 | 30,509 17,690 9,882 2,501 | 366 
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Investigations of amoebic dysentery in man 


show that from 5 to 10 per cent. 
harbour the Endameeba histolytica, the 


protozoan. 


of all persons 
sausative 
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Clinical Articles 


OBSERVATIONS ON KEEL DISEASE 
IN DUCKLINGS OCCURRING IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 
F. J. DUNNING, F.R.C.V.S. 
STELLENBOSCH, CAPE, SouTH AFRICA 


In September, 1931, with the completion of 
the chicken breeding season on Farm A, as is 
customary, duck breeding operations were coin- 
menced using the same incubators. Close on 
2,000 ducklings were hatched out before = the 
owner noticed that any untoward mortality was 
occurring. No new strain of ducks or eggs had 
been introduced for five years, but from the 
middle of December, with the advent of a hot 
summer, a mortality commenced in all new 
hatches and this was heaviest from the fifth to 
the twenty-third day after hatching. The 
owner stated that he lost at least a thousand 
ducklings by the middle of February. Some 
ducklings were sent to the Onderstepoort Veter- 
inary Laboratory and the disease keel was there 
diagnosed. Meanwhile, in order to study the 
cause of the mortality and to rule out any 
suspicion of dietetic disorder, 14 newly-hatched 
ducklings had been sent to me by the owner. 
They were taken direct from the drying box, 
not having been on the ground or in contact with 
others. They were rigidly isolated and given 
expert attention in the way of feeding and 
sanitation and were kept in a pen on short straw 
over cement. To our surprise deaths com- 
menced on the fifth day and on the twenty-ninth 
day the last survivor -was destroyed. The com- 
plaint in this duckling had assumed a chronic 
form, evinced by watery eyes, looseness of the 
bowels and a= difficulty in maintaining its 
equilibrium. At the beginning of March an 
opportunity occurred to visit Farm A, Looking 
through the surviving young ducks of varying 
ages and sizes, the following noteworthy features 
were observed. A considerable number were 
stunted and suffered from various forms of loco- 
motor inability. All those so affected and a 
percentage of otherwise healthy young ducks 
were suffering from watery eyes round which 
the down was matted. This seemed to be a 
common symptom in both the acute and chronic 
form. The breeding season closed down at the 
end of February, but two small batches incubated 
out just before closing down remained healthy 
or with a normal mortality. No explanation 
could be given for the disappearance of the 
trouble, but it was suggested that the advent of 
cooler weather or the weakening of the virulence 
of the organism may have had some effect. 

During November, 1931, the owner of Farm B 
purchased from Farm A six dozen eggs which 
were placed under hens. From these 60 duck- 


lings hatched out and of the balance of twelve 
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eggs most had dead ducklings in, showing that 
no complaint could be raised against their 
fertility. Farm B was visited in March, 1932, 
and the following interesting information col- 
lected, 


Only three ducklings had = survived, the 
balance having succumbed at various ages 


showing symptoms which, on being described, 
resembled those associated with keel disease, Of 
the three surviving ducks, two were well-grown 
and vigorous, but the third was. stunted, 
unhealthy, with watery eyes, looseness of the 
bowels and a difficulty in progression. This 
bird was secured for investigational purposes, 
A post-mortem examination showed no external 
or internal parasites and the nerve’ plexuses 
appeared normal. The flesh was pale and 
watery, the blood anzemic, the pericardium con: 
tained 3 ¢.c. of pale watery fluid and the heart 
Inuscle was pale and flabby. The lungs showed 
slight congestion, cedema, with thickening and 
opacity of the connective tissue covering. The 
liver was hormal in size and colour, The 
intestines contained only slimy fluid and the 
lining mucous membrane was thickened, AS 
there were no ducks on Farm B prior to the 
introduction of the eggs, one must conclude that 
the disease was brought there through the eggs 
from Farm A, 

Dr. Len Verwoerd, of the Stellenbosch-Elsen- 
burg College of Agriculture, kindly interested 
himself in my investigations and conducted the 
following tests :— 

(a2) Blood serum from Farm B-— duck 
agglutinated bacilli grown from the livers of 
ducklings from Farm <A, thus pointing to a 
common identity of diseases on both farms. 

(b) Nine three-day-old chicks were obtained 
from a healthy source. Five were fed with cul- 
tures from the livers of Farm A _ ducklings, 
causing diarrhoea and death within four days. 
The controls remained healthy. 

(c) Four mice inoculated with cultures of the 
organism died whilst the controls remained 
healthy, ° 

(d) Cultures fed to ducklings from a clean 
source caused a mortality with symptoms 
resembling keel disease in a peracute form, 

(€) Biochemical studies with pure cultures of 
the organism isolated from the liyers and whose 
pathogenicity had been established, indicated it 
to be similar if not closely allied to Salmonella 
enteritidis. Unfortunately comparative 
logical studies could not be carried out. 

The owner of Farm A was advised to dispose 
of all ducks showing watery eyes or any depart- 
ure from vigorous health and growth. Special 
suggestions were also given regarding cleanli- 
ness, sanitation and disinfection of incubators. 
It must be stated, however, that I could not 
attribute the outbreak to any carelessness or 
neglect of ordinary Cleanliness on the farm, 
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REMARKS 

(1) The origin of the outbreak on Farm A 
was not discovered. 

(2) Apparently infection could be contracted 
in either or both the incubator or drying box 
and also passed through the egg. 

(3) A culture of the organism was pathogenic 
to chickens, ducklings and mice and was 
recovered again in culture, 

(4) The outbreak caused trouble during one 
breeding season only, with a very heavy 
mortality, and then disappeared entirely. Since 
March, 1932, no evidence of the disease has been 
seen or reported. 

(5) My thanks are due to Dr. Verwoerd for 
his kindly co-operation and assistance. 
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A NOTE ON STRYCHNINE 
POISONING IN PIGEONS 


N. S. BARRON, M.R.c.V.s. 
READING, BERKS. 

Tame pigeons which have access to back 
yards, gardens and fields are scarcely less 
exposed to the risk of poisoning, either un- 
meditated or malicious, than are wild birds. 

Strychnine is a very effective poison for birds 
and food and grain containing it are sometimes 
put down to dispose of trespassing animals or 
to keep rooks and pigeons off corn, 

Several weeks prior to the occurrence of 
deaths amongst rooks due to strychnine poison- 
ing in Dorset,* two tame pigeons were received 
from a farm, on the outskirts of Reading, for 
post-mortem examination. 

Examination,—On removing the skin overlying 
the breast the musculature was found to be of a 
remarkably deep mahogany colour. This 
appearance was not peculiar to the pectoral 
muscles, the whole of the carcass being 
similarly affected. There were no_ internal 
lesions or parasites to account for death, and 
bacteriological examination was negative. The 
crop of both birds was well filled with wheat and 
included a few snails, stones and vegetable 
matter, 

Although a quantitative analysis was not 
made, strychnine was present in the crop con- 
tents in sufficient quantity to be readily detect- 
able, 

History.—Out of a dovecote of over 200 birds 
35 died during the course of one week, after 
which time no further deaths occurred. The 
birds were seen to topple off the roofs where 
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*Reported in The Veterinary Record, 14%, 2, 


they were resting and to die after fluttering a 
few seconds on the ground. 
planing down to food or water, were observed 


to roll over dead on commencing to drink or 


peck, 
The source of the poison was never discovered, 
Thanks are due to Dr. Thompson for kindly 
carrying out the chemical analysis of the crop 
contents, 





Clinical Report 
SIAMESE TWIN PIGLETS* 


JOHN D. PEELE, M.R.c.v.s. 
DURHAM 

torn February 28rd, 1934. The dam was a 
Cumberland sow and it was her second litter. 
Her first litter was of nine pigs, all of which 
died. The owner stated that the sow was ailing 
and that the piglets were starved. On _ this 
occasion the sow farrowed three pigs without 
difficulty, and then, after straining hard for 
about an hour, passed the twins. She was up to 
her time and she and the three remaining pigs 
are well and healthy. The twins lived for an 
hour and were then destroyed. 











* Forwarded through Captain W. Lyle Stewart, 
M.R.C.V.S., Record representative, North = of 
England Division, N.V.M.A. 
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[Enzodtie Infectious Paralysis in Fowl Observed 
in Lombardy. VIANELLO, Gino. (1933.) La 
Clinica Veterinaria, 56, 913-925. |} 


The author describes a case (the third in 
Italy) of enzoétic infectious paralysis (Marek’s 
disease) in fowl of a large poultry farm in 
Lombardy. The disease struck the birds 
between the fifth and ninth month of their life, 
spreading to more than 3 per cent. of the total 
number of fowl (20,000). 

The clinical symptoms were more or less pro- 
nounced paresis and paralysis of the limbs, most 
often localised in the lower extremities. 

Anatomical-pathological lesions were charac- 
terised by the swelling and the greyish colouring 
of the network and ganglia of nerves, rather 
than of the bundles which issue from them. 
Histological lesions observed in all parts of the 
nervous system consisted of a cellular infiltra- 
tion (lymphocytes, p!asma cells, histocytes, etc.) 
which was more or less pronounced depending 
on the extent of the macroscopic lesions. A 
‘areful investigation of this case of enzodtic 
paralysis and careful observations showed it 
not to be due to deficiency in vitamins, or 
alimentary troubles, or infection by coccidia or 
tapeworms, 

Attempts to transmit the disease from one 
individual to the other were negative, very 
probably because of the advanced age of the 
test animals (five to nine months). Various 
methods were tried (endocerebral, epidural, 
endocular, intramuscular) using material from 
the peripheral nerves, the ganglia and the brain. 
The disease probably has been introduced into 
the farm by breeding hens bought abroad, and is 
propagated by congenital infection of the eggs. 

The author indicates the preventive measures 
which have been taken in order to stop the 
spread of the disease (killing off all the birds 
showing the least sign of being crippled, hatch- 
ing of eggs from two-year-old individuals [that 
is, birds which were already grown up when the 
disease first appeared] selection of healthy 
hens, ete.) and indicates a method of preventive 
vaccination, the effects of which will be tested 
by experiments as soon as possible (vaccine 
prepared by crushing and extracting material 
from the nervous system of diseased birds, 
stored in ice for being used on the 1934 flock.) 
(Animal Health Experiment Station, Milano.) 

T. W. M. C. 


* Bo * * i 
[The Manifold Effects of Castration in Male 


Rats. KoreNscHEvsky, V., and DENNISON, M. 
(1934.) J. Path. and Bact., 38, 231-245.) 


Despite the fact that castration is perhaps the 
most common surgical operation in veterinary 
practice, the amount of precise information 
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available upon the effects which it induces in 
the body tissues in the various species of animals 
upon which it is performed is surprisingly small. 
The economic and psychological changes induced 
have been generally accepted as so obvious that 
very little laboratory investigation has been 
done to ascertain to what extent the several 
organs and tissues in the body undergo 
hypertrophy or atrophy as the result of castra- 
tion. As a preliminary study to the prosecution 
ot exact work upon the male sex hormones, 
Professor Korenschevsky and his assistants at 
the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine have 
been carrying out carefully controlled researches 
into the subject of these changes upon castrated 
male rats. They find that castration produces 
the following definite changes in other organs :— 

(a) Striking atrophy of the sex organs, 
viz., the prostate and seminal vesicles 
(which become about 30 times less) and the 
penis (which becomes three or four times 
less in the castrated animal) ; 

(b) slight atrophy of the thyroid; 

(c) about 70 days after castration, con- 
sistent slight atrophy of the liver and 
kidneys ; 

(d) delay in involution of the thymus; 
for normal involution of this organ the 
internal secretion of the mature testis is 
essential ; 

(€) hypertrophy of the adrenals and 
hypophysis (pituitary); it would seem as 
if the absence of the testicular internal 
secretion removes a controlling influence on 
these two endocrine glands or that they take 
part in an attempt to compensate for the 
loss of testicular secretion. 

In addition, most of the castrated animals 
shewed an increase in fat deposition and a de- 
crease either in body weight or in gain in body 
weight. A very slight decrease was also noted in 
the weight of the heart, and, in this connection, 
the observations of Bauer and Bollinger (1893) 
are recalled, who found the following differences 
per 1,000 grams body weight in the weights of the 
hearts of horses and cattle castrated and 
uncastrated :— 

1. Horses: Stallions, 7 to 11, geldings, 5 to 8; 

2. Cattle: Bulls, 5 to 4, steers, 3 to 9. 

These large differences, in comparison with 
those observed in the rats, may ‘be explained by 
the long periods that elapsed after castration 
before the animals were killed. No information 
could be traced in the literature bearing upon 
the changes in weight of the spleen of castrated 
animals, 


In the normal (uncastrated) experimental 


animals, the organs could be classified in the 
following groups according to the variations 
they underwent in relation to the total weight of 
the animal with advancing age :— 
1. Weight of organ increased with age, whilst 
c 
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its weight in relation to total body weight 
decreased: Adrenals, thyroid, hypophysis, 
kidney, heart, and spleen. The actual weight 
of these organs was smallest and the weight per 
unit body weight largest in the young animal. 
This relation may indicate a specially active 
function of these organs in youth, 

2. Weight of organ increased until the time 
of sexual maturity, whereupon the organ 
gradually atrophied: Thymus. The greatest 
weight of this organ in relation to total body 
weight occurred just before maturity; hence its 
most active function—the nature of which is 
still unknown—would coincide with this period 
preceding sexual maturity. 

3. Weight of organ increased with age, whilst 
its weight in relation to the total body weight 
increased only up to the period of sexual 
maturity, after which it slowly decreased: 
Testis and liver. This relation may indicate an 
increase in the function of these organs during 
the development of sexual maturity. 

4. Both the actual weight and the weight in 
relation to body weight increased with age: 
Prostate, seminal vesicles, and, with some 
irregularities, penis, and depét fat. This rela- 
tion may indicate that the functional capacity of 
the secondary sex organs is great during the 
whole period of adult life, while the function of 
the sex glands is at its maximum during the 
period of development of sexual maturity, as 
mentioned above. An increase in the deposition 
of fat with advancing age probably indicates 
that the metabolism is at a maximum in youth, 
and that some lowering of the metabolism occurs 
after adult age is reached, 

The specificity of the changes induced in 
castrated male rats was made further evident by 
the results of injecting testicular hormone into 
such animals. The injection caused a return 
towards the normal in the prostate and seminal 
vesicles, penis, adrenals, thyroid, thymus, liver, 
and kidneys. The average gain in body weight 
also increased slightly. 

3.7. &. 


* * * z * P 


[The Effects of Nematode Infestations on the 
Metabolism of the Host. 
Part I. METABOLISM EXPERIMENTS. STEWART, 
J. (1932-33.) Third Rep. Director, Inst. 
Anim. Path., Univ. Camb., 58. 


Part II. THe ISOLATION OF A SUBSTANCE CAPABLE 
OF INHIBITING ENZYME ACTION. STEWART, J. 
(1932-33.) Ibid., 77. 

Part III. ErrFects ON MINERAL METABOLISM. 
SHearer, G. D., and Stewart, J. (1932-33.) 

Ibid., 87.] 


The first part of this paper deals with observa- 
tions on the metabolism of sheep infested with 
gastro-intestinal nematodes with special refer- 
ence to the relationship between the degree of 





ee 
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parasitic infestation and the capacity of the 
animal to utilise the gross nutritive constituents 
of its ration. Coincident with the presence of 
large numbers of worms it was found that the 
percentage of crude protein absorbed was low 
but this gradually rose to a normal figure as the 
amount of infestation became _ substantially 
reduced. Any temporary increase in the worm 
egg count during the course of the experiments 
resulted in a corresponding decline in the 
absorption of protein, No evidence was obtained 
to shew that the digestion of fat and carbo- 
hydrate was adversely affected by the presence 
of parasites but the results appeared to suggest 
some interference with the assimilation of crude 
fibre. 

In Part II the author has shewn that extracts 
of gastro-intestinal parasites of sheep contain 
a substance which is capable of inhibiting the 
breakdown of protein by pepsin. This fact may 
account, at least in part, for the decreased diges- 
tion of protein by sheep which are heavily 
infested by parasites. 

As regards mineral metabolism, it would 
appear from the results recorded in Part III 
that worm infestation causes a decreased 
assimilation and/or retention of calcium and 
phosphorus but not of sodium or potassium. 

T. J.B. 


= x x * 


[Onchocerca Cervicalis (Railliet and Henry, 
1910) and its Development in Culicoides 
nebeculosus Mg. Stewarp, J. S. (1932-33.) 
Third Rept. Director Inst. Anim. Path., Univ. 
Camb., 272. 

The Oceurrence of Onchocerca Cervicalis in 
cases of Fistulous Withers and Poll Evil. 
STEWARD, J .S. [bid., 285.] 


The author has demonstrated the presence 
of Onchocerca cervicalis in the ligamentum 
nuche of horses affected with fistulous withers 
and pollevil. It was found that the microfilariz 
of this parasite were living in the skin and it 
was assumed that they might be capable of 
transmission by blood-sucking insects. The 
proof of this supposition was furnished by the 
demonstration of various stages of development 
of the microfilariz in the tissues of Culicoides 
nebeculosus, The migration of the parasite 
within the insect, its mode of egress and the 
tissue reactions of the host are described. It is 
stated that development takes place in the 
thoracic muscles and occupies about 24 days, 
migration towards the proboscis occurring about 
the twentieth day. It was not possible to find 
developing microfilariz in flies other than those 
of the genus Culicoides. 

An examination of a series of horses affected 
with fistulous withers or poll evil resulted in the 
demonstration of the mature parasite or its 
microfilarie in 20 out of 30 animals. It is of 
interest that one horse which shewed no evidence 
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of fistulous withers was harbouring the micro- 
filarial forms of the parasite. 

The sera from these cases were examined for 
agglutinins against Br. abortus and 50 per cent. 
were found to be positive. 

W. A. W. 


* * * x * 


[A Preliminary Note on the Eradication from 
Pastures of some Plants Poisonous to Live- 
stock. Stewart, J.. and Wricut, C. W. B. 
(1932-33.) Third Rep. Director. Inst. Anim. 
Path., Univ. Camb., 298-301. ] 


In this paper the effect of spraying potassium 
chlorate on to pastures over-run with Ranunculus 
repens and other weeds is described. After 
spraying once with a 5 per cent. solution, 
R. repens died down in seven days and com- 
pletely disappeared in six weeks, This con- 


centration, however, also damaged the grasses © 


present. A 3 per cent. solution, on the other 
hand, had the same effect on R. repens as before, 
but left the grasses untouched. <A 5 per cent. 
solution completely killed thickly growing 
nettles, allowing young grasses to grow in their 
place. This also was the case when a 1 per cent, 
solution was applied to Nepeta glechoma (ground 
ivy). It is probable that different strengths of 
spray are required to kill different species of 
weeds. 
C. W. B. W. 


* * * * * 


|Nerve Blocking in the Dehorning of Cattle. 
EmMMERSON, M. A. Univ. Pennsylvania Vet. 
Exten. Quart. Bull., No. 52, 1933.) 


A good practical illustrated pamphlet of eleven 
pages with 15 references on the technique of 
dehorning adult cattle, which should be consulted 
in the original by those who ever undertake the 
operation. 

The nerve supply to the horn is the so-called 
N. cornualis, a branch of the N. lacrimalis 
running along below the prominent lateral edge 
of the frontal bone from the orbit towards the 
base of the horn. The blocking of the cornual 
nerves enables the horns to be painlessly 
removed, preferably by special dehorning shears, 
and the injection is very easy. The site for 
insertion of the needle is on a line joining the 
centres of the eye and horn base and about mid- 
way between these organs. The needle, of a 
length of one-and-a-half inches, is inserted more 
or less vertically close up against the bone. The 
correct depth is about three-quarters of an inch. 
Five c.c, of any good local anesthetic is sufficient. 

With regard to restraint, it is important that 
one man pulls the head firmly forward by a pole 
or rope attached to bull-holders, while a second 
helper twists the head so that the horn shears 
can be held level by the operator for application 
to the horn to be cut. The second helper stands 
at the side and reaches under the beast’s throat 





to grasp a horn or ear to apply torsion and the 
operator stands ahead of the beast, 

A good inch of skin should be removed with 
the horn. If this is done and the shears are 
sharp and cut cleanly, it is possible to identify 
the main artery in the stump and to grasp it 
and pull it out by artery forceps, so that it 
breaks in the desired manner (as in castration). 
In addition, rubber bands made from motor car 
inner tubes are useful for applying round the 
horn stumps and poll, 

{According to the Animals Anesthetics Act 
of 1919, dehorning must be done under general 
anesthesia. This article therefore affords yet 
another example of the obsolescence of the Act. 
Furthermore, by using a long-lasting anzesthetic 
like pereaine, it is possible to inject a bunch of 
cattle and remove their horns serially in com- 
paratively little time, whereas the same task 
with general anesthesia would be far too slow 
to be worth while. ] 

J. KE. 
* * * * x 
B.C.G. Vaccination in Pigs. (Trans. title.) 

JUNDELL, J., and MaGnusson, H.  (1933.) 

Miinch. tierdrztl. Wschr., 1933, 5-8 and 18-21. 

Abstr. in Berlin. tierdrztl. Wschr., 1934, 50, 119] 


Preventive inoculation of new-born pigs by 
administration of B.C.G. vaccine per os or 
subcutaneously failed to protect the animals 
against subsequent infection with tuberculosis. 
At most, all that could be said in favour of the 
vaccination was that it caused some delay in the 
development of the tuberculosis. 

J.T. E. 











R.S.P.C.A. AND ACCIDENTS TO ANIMALS 


The Animal World (official organ of the 
R.S.P.C.A.) reports that the Chief Constable of 
Preston, Mr. Ker Watson, speaking at the opening 
of the Preston Animals’ Dispensary, said that on 
an average one dog was killed every day in the 
streets of Preston and others were injured. “ For 
this unhappy state of affairs motorists are not 
entirely to blame,” comments’ the journal. 
*“ Unless a dog is under perfect control he should 
not be allowed to be off a lead in the streets of 
a busy town. On the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that in some cases motorists are most 
decidedly to blame. The suffering caused by 
moiorists to dogs in busy towns is bad enough, 
but dogs injured on country roads are in a worse 
plight. ... The Society has made = special 
arrangements with the Automobile Association, 
the Royal Automobile Club and tbe police all 
over the country so that anyone coming across 
an injured animal can get the names and 
addresses of the nearest inspector and the nearest 
veterinary surgeon by applying to one of the 
A.A. or R.A.C. patrols or to the village police. If 
necessary, the Society will pay all reasonable 
expenses incurred by anyone who assists an 
injured animal by telephoning to an inspector 
and a veterinary surgeon, and by guarding the 
animal against further injuries until one of them 
arrives on the scene.” 
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Review 


{Animal Breeding in the British Empire. By 
F, Fraser Darling, Lmperial Bureau of Animal 
Genetics. Published by Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh, 1934. Price 1s.] 


This is a rapid survey of the general subject 
of Animal Breeding within the Empire. It is 
conveniently divided into sections; the first, an 
Introduction of a general nature; the second, 
Great Britain and the Dominions; the third, 
India and the Colonies; and the fourth consists 
of some 67 references to articles, text-books, and 
Bulletins and Reprints. 

The survey does not aim to be exhaustive, 
since, as is pointed out, within the compass of 
the Empire there is such an amazing diversity 
of environmental conditions, and such a com- 
plexity of interests are involved, that the 
problems of animal breeding are almost endless. 
In Great Britain, because of its fortunate 
geographical position and owing to its wider 
experience in selective animal breeding, the 
problems are those concerned with the further 
refinement of already established excellent types 
and their manipulation so as to satisfy a 
changing demand, rather than with such funda- 
mental genetical problems as fall to be attacked 
in this or that Dominion or Colony. 

General breeding policies and activities con- 
cerned with each of the domesticated animals 
are described, and the problems which are being 
investigated in each local research centre are 
discussed in relation to immediate needs as well 
as in their relationship to similar problems in 
other countries. For example, where an 
account is given of the wastage in dairy herds 
it is interesting to note that while in Britain 
the figure of 25 per cent. wastage from all 
causes appears to be the estimate of some half- 
dozen independent workers, in New Zealand the 
figure obtained in a survey of some 128,000 cows 
is only 10°7 per cent., of which 3:7 per cent. is 
caused by disease and breeding troubles and 
53 per cent. on account of low production, 

A good summarised account is given of sheep- 
breeding activities throughout the whole of 
Britain. Probably, the comparatively settled 
local practices of sheep-breeders lend them- 
selves to this form of rapid survey best, but it 
seems somewhat unfortunate that cattle-breed- 
ing activities were not dealt with in a similar 
manner. Such an account would have added to 
the interest and value. 

Cencerning breeding policies in the Dominions, 
in particular Canada, the essentially different 
conditions under which institutional and state- 
owned studs and herds play so much more 
important a part in livestock production than 
they ever could in the Mother Country, is wisely 
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pointed out. The suggestion that for this reason 
breeders at home may eventually find them- 
selves out-classed in the production of uniformly 
good quality animals (if indeed they are not 
already out-classed) might have been added. 
The number of State-aided improvement 
schemes in the Dominions is impressive when 
compared with those in Britain itself. Thus, 
there are Advanced Registration schemes of one 
kind or another for all types of sires, Bacon 
Litter Competitions, Pig-testing stations, Dairy 
Cattle Improvement Acts, ‘“ Zone-system ” 
improvement schemes, ‘“ Cow-testing ’” schemes, 
etc., few of which have any parallel in the 
Agricultural Policy of the home country. 


In India and the Colonies—most of which 
latter fall into a category of “ tropical *—animal 
breeding policies must of necessity be dictated 
chiefly by the exigencies of climate and by the 
repercussions of native prejudices and prac- 
tices—with all that these involve. So long as 
there exist such obstacles to livestock improve- 
ment as religious prejudices, the use of cattle 
for barter and dowry purposes and as currency, 
injudicious selection of breeding animals, 
including breeding from immature females and 
a non-employment of castration of unfit males; 
so long as the average native-owner has no 
active appreciation of the importance of nutri- 
tion during the growing phase of young breed- 
ing stock, and so long as famine, drought, and 
disease are not warded off by conservation of 
food and water and adequate disease control 
measures, so long will difficulties be great and 
progress be slow. 

In instances, many of which are ennumerated, 
where definite measures of improvement have 
been established, progress has been remarkable. 
The figures given, for example, for the milk yield 
of cows in the Military Dairy Farms in India 
show that the average yield has been more than 
doubled in 15 years—a remarkable achievement. 
Similar successes have been reported from other 
sources, and there can be no doubt that even 
greater successes are readily possible. The 
indigenous native cattle stocks which have sur- 
vived the rigours of local conditions in this or 
that corner of the Empire are the raw material 
to hand from which the finished product can be 
fashioned. There is still within the Empire an 
immense opportunity to exercise upon these 
reservoirs of malleable livestock, those arts and 
crafts of breeding, reinforced by a knowledge of 
scientific principles, of which the Briton is so 
justly proud. But the biggest problem is still 
that of adjusting improvement schemes to suit 
the psychology and temperament of the native. 
He owns the bulk of the cattle, his horizon is 
limited, his outlook is at most parochial, and his 
education must of necessity be slow. 

Those interested in animal breeding (and 
what member of the profession is not?) would 
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Reports 


VETERINARY SERVICE OF 
PALESTINE, 1931-1932 


“ The Chief Veterinary Officer was instructed 
in June, 1931, to assume responsibility for the 
administration of the Acre Stock Farm and 
Poultry and Bee Keeping Service and to deal 
with all questions relating to Animal Hus- 
bandry.” These significant words are found in 
the somewhat belated report of the Veterinary 
Service of Palestine for the years 1931-32. They 
are the more important in that the Veterinary 
Service itself is a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture and Forests and prove not only that 
the possibilities of the veterinary staff are 
realised, but that the value of their work is 
accepted. The service is under the supervision 
of Mr. J. M. Smith, 0.B.£., but no indication is 
given of the number of officers under his control. 
That the service is a live one is illustrated by 
the number of subjects dealt with. In addition 
to the control of diseases and importations, the 
inspection of meat, breeding and feeding experi- 
ments, sterilisation of unfit males, the develop- 
ment of poultry and bee keeping, and sundry 
other relevant matters are fully described in an 
admirable report of 65 pages. 

The section on disease shows that the 
measures taken to prevent the seasonal out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease have had to be 
seriously restricted on account of the impos- 
sibility of preventing re-introduction from 
neighbouring territories. Tick-borne diseases 
continue to cause serious losses, but experi- 
mental demonstrations of the value of systematic 
dipping have been so successful that hopes are 
entertained that this practice may become 
general by means of a Government financed 
scheme. Anthrax assumed epidemic propor- 
tions, but preventive inoculation is becoming 
more common amongst enlightened owners. The 
complement fixation test is used in detecting 
dourine. Male infected animals are castrated 
whilst mares are branded and further breeding 


from them _ prohibited. 2arasitic gastro- 
enteritis, sheep pox, scab, rabies and _ tuber- 


culosis all present their problems and all are 
being handled in as progressive a manner as 
circumstances will allow. 

The Animal Husbandry section explains that 





be well advised to purchase this work. On per- 
usal, it will become very obvious that it is 
impossible in a brief review such as this to do 
more than indicate the wide scope of the 
information it contains, and the variety and 
complexity of the problems upon which it 
touches. 


It is, in fact, an ample shillingsworth. 
* 
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the general policy is undertaken by a committee 
of which the Chief Veterinary Officer is Secretary. 
As this committee consists of 31 members it is 
to be hoped that its unwieldiness will not impede 
the desired progress. The ever present problem 
of grazing, in countries of seasonal rainfall, is 
emphasised, as is the effect upon stock, par- 
ticularly in regard to tick infestation. The 
routine work of the laboratory staff has been so 
great that it is a matter for small wonder that 
little time has been available for special work. 

Attention must be called to one matter. , In 
1931, the calls upon the time of the Veterinary 
Officers were so many that the Inspector- 
General of Police gave instructions that they 
were to be relieved of many of the examinations 
until then common in cases of accident. In 1982, 
the same officer obtained the authority of the 
Attorney-General for Veterinary Officers to con- 
duct all prosecutions under the Diseases of 
Animals Act. The two actions of the Inspector- 
General are difficult to understand. It is 
sufficiently difficult for a Veterinary Officer to 
have to give evidence. The work of a prosecutor 
is to obtain convictions; that of a Veterinary 
Officer is to prevent disease. 

The report, late and somewhat out-of-date as 
it is, is evidence of honest endeavour and satis- 
factory progress and proves that Palestine is 
served by an able and progressive veterinary 
service, 

J.S. 


DIRECTOR OF VETERINARY 
SERVICES, ETC., CITY OF 
JOHANNESBURG* 


The Director, Colonel J. Irvine-Smith, loses 
no time in plunging the reader of this compre- 
hensive report into a mass of interesting facts 
relative to the work of his department. The 
total number of animals which passed through 
the department amounted to 1,294,315, which is 
slightly less than the figure for the previous 
year. There has been an increase during the 
last seven or eight years in the numbers of 
animals slaughtered at the abattoir, the total 
for the year being 751,209; there has also been 
an increase in the imported meat examined and 
consequently in the meat condemned (807 tons). 

A number of useful tables are given 
illustrating the various activities of the depart- 
ment, and one is pleased to note the compre- 
sive summary of meat condemned, which 
enables one to ascertain the diseases causing 
most loss to butchers and farmers in South 
Africa. From this we find that the bulk of the 
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* Report of the Director of Abattoir, Live Stock 
Markets and Veterinary Services, Ice and Cold 
Storage Department, of the City of Johannesburg, 
—— July ist, 1932 to June 30th, 1933. 
No. 23. 
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meat condemned is as the result of bruising, 
whilst animal parasites are well to the fore as 
the causes of meat condemnation. These para- 
sites include Csophagustomum Columbianum 
(in sheep intestines), Echinococci and flukes, It 
is refreshing to find tuberculosis occupying such 
a minor position in a list of this sort! 

The report includes a summary of the work 
done by the assistant veterinary officer, Dr. 
Martinaglia, which shows that 7,415 cows were 
examined for tuberculosis of the udder and 
other diseases. Three hundred and nine milk 
samples were taken, and 20 cases of open tuber- 
culosis were found. The City service animals 
number 1,577 mules, 25 horses and 64 oxen, and 
during the year they were free from infectious 
diseases. Of minor ailments, lameness accounts 
for the bulk of the conditions found. 

Chilled beef was successfully exported to 
Great Britain in 1932, and it was decided to 
‘arry on exporting monthly consignments. An 
interesting bacteriological investigation was 
earried out by Dr. Martinaglia. Milk from 
abnormal udders of cows’ supplying’ the 
municipal area was examined and found to con- 
tain a diphtheroid organism which might be 
confused with Mycobacterium tuberculosis or 
Corynebacterium pyogenes. This diphtheroid is 
shorter than the two named, and is not 
associated with the epithelioid cell grouping of 
Torrance. 

The report gives a review of work done 
regarding an outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, meat control legislation, live stock freight- 
age, and is so complete as to include a list of 
the various people who visited the abattoir for 
instructional and other purposes on behalf of 
other municipalities and Governments. The 
Director’s visit to foreign countries is briefly 
mentioned, together with the fact that electric 
stunning experiments are to be carried out with 
a view to its adoption at Johannesburg. 

The report as a whole shows that the Veter- 
inary Director’s department in Johannesburg is 
very much “alive.” and makes refreshing 
reading after the uninteresting mass ‘of 
meaningless figures that often constitute muni- 
cipal reports of this nature, whilst the list 
given on the cover of the report bears eloquent 
testimony to the Director’s many-sided activities 
and adaptability. In conclusion, one would like 
to mention that 26 animals at the Zoo were 
treated during the year, and in the list of 
autopsies performed one finds that one crocodile 
was affected with acute catarrhal laryngo- 
pharyngitis! 

D. J. A. 





The decision of the Liverpool Corporation 
Health Committee not to recommend any change 
in the present method of slaughtering sheep ai the 
abattoir has been confirmed by the City Council. 





R.C.V.S. ANNUAL DINNER 


Liverpool Vice-Chancellor on the Professions 
and the Universities 


THE CENTRAL LIBRARY APPEAL 


Fellows and Members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons supported their Presi- 
dent, Professor S. H. Gaiger, in satisfactory 
numbers on the occasion of the Annual Dinner, 
preceded by a reception. which was held at the 
May Fair Hotel, W., on the evening of Thurs- 
day. April 5th, 1984. The proceedings, which 
a number of speeches of some significance to 
the future of the profession rendered both addi- 
tionally impressive and enjoyable, fittingly 
possessed a pronounced Liverpudlian element, 
for both the Vice-Chancellor and the Pro-Chan- 
cellor of the President’s university honoured 
the function with their presence. Dr. Hethering- 
ton, in proposing the toast of the Royal College. 
gave an eloquent and memorable discourse on 
the future of veterinary training in its relation 
to the universities. while Lord Leverhulme was 
heard to great advantage in his reply to the other 
toast, that of “ Our Guests,” admirably proposed 
by Mr. McIntosh, 

Included in the list of guests were the follow- 
ing :— 

Vice-Chancellor, University of Liverpool, 
(Professor H. J. W. Hetherington, px-p., LL.p.) 
Rt. Hon. Lord Leverhulme, p.L., Sir Merrik 
Burrell, B.T., Sir W. Phené Neal, B.T., Sir Rollo 
Graham-Campbell, Lu.m. (Chief Metropolitan 
Magistrate), Dr. R. Carnwath, pD.s.o., M.B. (Chief 
Medical Officer, Ministry of Health), J. G. H. 
Halkett, Esq., Dr. C. M. Wenyon, c.M.G., C.B.F., 
M.B., F.R.S., Professor W. Bulloch, M.p., LL.p.. 
F.R.S., Colonel R. J. Blackham, c.B., C.M.G., C.LE.. 
D.S.O., c.c.. P. W. D. Izzard, Esq., Dr. H. R. 
Carne, B.v.sce., Dr. L. B. Bull, p.v.sc., President. 
National Veterinary Medical Assocation (W. 
Nairn, Esq., M.R.c.v.s.), Sir Arnold Theiler, K.c.M.c.. 
p.s.c., Sir D’Arey Power, k.B.E.. Mayor of St. 
Pancras and Professor J. A. Gardner, M.A. 


The Vice-Chancellor’s Speech. 


Following the honouring of the loyal toasts 
Professor H. J. W. HETHERINGTON, M.A., LL.D.. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, 
proposed “ The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons.” In doing so, the Vice-Chancellor 
said that he recognised that the assignment to 
him of that honourable position on the Toast 
List was due to one circumstance only—that 
for the second time in their history they had 
chosen their President from the company of his 
(the Vice-Chancellor’s) own academic col- 
leagues, and his first duty—and indeed it was a 
most agreeable duty—was to say to him, in the 
presence of his own professional brethren, what 
they had already said to him in the privacy of 
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their own assembly in Liverpool—how very 
greatly they rejoiced, on their side, that the 
Royal College had chosen him as its head and 
governor. (Cheers.) 

He saw that there was a kind of Liverpvol 
triangle right at the centre of things on that 
occasion (laughter): that, he imagined was an 
almost unique happening in the history of the 
Royal College, and he imagined that another 
unique feature of that assembly was that the 
fourth member of the Liverpool society who was 
there that evening—his very gvod friend and 
colleague, Professor Share-Jones—at least, as 
far as the programme was concerned was not 
going to make a speech. (Laughter. ) He 
dared say that three Liverpool speeches on one 
evening were quite as much as even that kindly 
assembly would tolerate. (Laughter.) 

He took very great pleasure in being there in 
honour of the dual presidency of his academic 
colleagues because he thought he was right in 
saying that Liverpool was the only university 
in this country which, as part of its normal and 
regular establishment had a school of veter- 
inary science. (Hear, hear.) He was well 
aware, of course, that there were other schools 
of veterinary science in this country and in 
Scotland and Ireland, working in close associa- 
tion with their universities, but he thought it 
Was true to say that only in Liverpool was the 
School of Veterinary Science a part of the 
ordinary activities of the university—not 
related by some kind of external bond, but really 
part of the organisation of the place. That 
seemed to him a significant and indeed an 
important fact, for he was sure that the bonds 
between the College of which they were mem- 
bers and the universities of this country were 
steadily growing more intimate, more friendly 
and more powerful. (Cheers.) He thought 
there was no doubt that when, in 50 or a 100 
years’ time, the historian of that day looked 
back on our day, he would recognise that one 
of the most significant features of this time had 
been the growing power of professional organisa- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) That was a feature of our 
history which was perhaps too little regarded 
and whose implications were too little under- 
stood. 

He knew well, of course, that they were not 
a young professional corporation—their charter 
was 90 years old and that was a quite respect- 
able antiquity—and they were an earlier 
example of a movement which, in the last 30 or 
40 years, had spread with ever-increasing force 
and with increasingly important consequences 
to the economic and social life of our {time. 
Professional organisations of every kind and 


sort were apt to begin—as possibly theirs had 
begun; he did not know—in the quite proper 
and legitimate desire to protect the economic 
interests of 
occupation or 


the members in that particular 
profession; but no professional 
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organisation which was’ worth while stopped 
at that point: it found, when it first approached 
an understanding of its own functions, that if it 
Was properly to protect an economic interest it 
must begin by defining the service which that 
profession rendered; it must concentrate every 
effort upon an exposition of the conditions under 
which that service could best be rendered; it 
must take to itself a jealous care that the ser- 
vice should be conscientiously and _ nobly 
rendered, and it must begin, therefore, to concern 
itself with the qualifications of those who pro- 
fessed to render it—and further, with the 
educational endowments of those who aspired 
to enter that profession. That, he dared say, 
had been their history, as it had been the history 
of many other corporations of that kind, and it 
was a most interesting fact that, when a pro- 
fession began to be in that sense self-governing— 
to have control over the qualifications required 
in respect of education—that they began, it 
appeared, to knock at the door of the uni- 
versities. More and more the universities 
of this country, as of all countries, 
were becoming great schools of professional 
training. There were some who deplored that 
fact—he did not himself belong to their number. 
because it seemed to him that if was good that 
those who were seeking to enter the professions 
in this country should come to the universities 
and there undergo the kind of discipline, the 
kind of training, the kind of experience that the 
universities alone could give. (Hear, hear.) 

He agreed that it was necessary that the 
universities should safeguard those interests of 
higher learning and of pure learning which were 
committed to them, but he did not think that 
those interests need be challenged by the 
growth of professional! schools in the universities 
themselves, and for his part he would be glad 
to see a closer study of the problems involved in 
that growing inter-relation between professional 
organisations of all kinds and the universities 
of this country. The universities would not 
open, and ought not to open, to everybody who 
knocked at the door, and the professions must 
understand that as they made good their claim 
to entrance of the universities they would have 
to adjust their curricula to those fundamental 
interests which the universities existed to safe- 
guard, but such things were capable of adjust- 
ment. In his view it was of the greatest 
importance both to the universities and the pro- 
fessions that the relationship between them 
should be more intimate, more helpful, more 
constructive and more consistent. Therefore it 
was a very special pleasure to him as the repre- 
sentative of one of the universities of this 
country, to be there that night and to wish well 
to the College, to the profession which it repre- 
sented and served, and to those academic 
interests which the College existed to further. 
(Cheers. ) 
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He could offer many further reasons (pro- 
ceeded the Vice-Chancellor). He had no doubt 
himself that their profession was of increasing 
importance to our contemporary civilisation. 
He thought it was true that we were finding 
that our modern civilisation was founded on a 
very uncertain basis—that something was 
wrong; and one of the things, he believed, that 
was wrong was the disparity between urban and 
rural activities. He himself was certain that 
one of the things that we most urgently needed 
Was a readjustment of the economic balance of 
our society, so that more of our weight should 
fall on to the side of those productive agricul- 
tural and rural economic interests with which 
they, as a profession, were specially concerned, 
and rather less on the side of the industrial 
interests which were represented by the great 
manufacturing cities of the north and south of 
England. 

THE LIBRARY APPEAL 

He was certain, too, that their profession was 
undergoing—as was the sister profession of 
medicine—a certain change in outlook. Its 
emphasis was falling less on cure than on pre- 
vention: it was less negative and more positive, 
and he was particularly glad to see from that 
day’s Times, further definite proof of that 
change in outlook. They had issued an appeal 
for a library in which there would be embodied 
to some extent there already was embodied— 
the results of all scientific enquiry into the 
health of animals all over the world. He was 
sure they were right in building that great 
library as an essential of any sound professional 
organisation, and as one whose business it was 
to study from the outside and, as far as he could, 
to help in providing the facilities for the proper 
prosecution of veterinary pursuits, he welcomed 
that appeal as an adjunct of the work in the 
Department of Veterinary Science in his own 
university and in similar institutions all over 
the Empire. He should like at once to express 
his profound sympathy with the appeal and to 
wish it all suecess. (Cheers.) 

There was one further matter to which’he 
would like to allude, and it was this: he looked 
forward, as he had said, to a restoration of the 
balance of our society between rural and indus- 
trial interests. That was not by any means a 
mere question of making more secure the 
economic foundations of rural occupations— 
which was important, of course; but there was 
another and more difficult side, that if rural 
interests were ever to regain the place which 
they ought to have in our economy, the personnel 
must be improved. It was not a question of 
making rural occupations reasonably profitable ; 
it was a question of making life in the country 
of a kind which would absorb the interest, know- 
ledge and energy of a cultivated and educated 
man, and he believed that the veterinary 
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surgeon could play a notable part. (Hear, 
hear.) Nobody who knew what the countryside 
owed to the ministrations of the good parson 
or the good doctor would underestimate what it 
was possible for a man entirely concerned with 
the health of animals and the prosperity of the 
livestock owner to do in the general manage- 
ment of the life of the countryside. That was of 
the greatest importance and that was why he, 
for one, welcomed into the fellowship of the 
universities those who were looking forward to 
a life of that kind. He believed they might 
carry with them something of the geniality and 
the breadth of vision that ought to be the out- 
come of university education, and he was a little 
comforted in putting forward that thought by 
the remembrance that the present Minister of 
Agriculture was an old fellow student of his 
in the University of Glasgow, and that among 
his very distinguished academic accomplish- 
ments was the writing of verse—he once wrote 
a poem whose burden was our friend the pig. 
(Laughter.) It was not, he thought, a bad 
thing that a university poet should be in charge 
of agriculture, and he looked forward to the 
time when the members of their profession 
would supply the same sort of stimulus to the 
rural interests of this country. 

He coupled with the toast the name of their 
President, Professor Gaiger, and would express 
the confident hope that under his distinguished 
rule that College might move forward to new 
heights of well being and well doing, to the 
common benefit of the veterinary profession and 
of the public. (Loud applause.) 

The President’s Reply 

The PREsIDENT, Professor SS. H. Gaiger, 
F.R.C.V.S., in the course of his reply to the 
enthusiastically-honoured toast, said that, in the 
first place, he wanted to draw their attention to 
the fact that a little bit—some of them might call 
it a large bit—of history had been made that 
night in that that was the first timein the history 
of the Royal College when they had prefaced 
their toasts by the words: * Ladies and Gentle- 
men.” (Cheers.) 

It was one of the privileges of the President 
to hear the toast that they had just drunk pro- 
posed during his term of office over and over 
again at different places and by different people, 
but he was sure he was voicing their sentiments 
in expressing to Dr. Hetherington their apprecia- 
tion of the kindly and generous way in which 
he had proposed the toast that night. (Cheers.) 
There were a great many pitfalls about that 
toast and now that the Vice-Chancellor had 
given it, he would like to tell him of some that 
he had missed. He really did get the pronuncia- 
tion of the word “ Veterinary” just as they 
would have said it; he never once referred to 
them as the Royal Veterinary College; he did 
not fall into the mistake that so many laymen 
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did of referring to them as a very young profes- 
sion or as a profession that perhaps ought to 
be extinct since the days of the advent of the 
motor-car. (Laughter.) He sometimes won- 
dered what would happen if, as a profession, 
they ever really awakened to the fact, and made 
the Government and the public do likewise, that 
they traced the origin of their calling right back 
to the ancient Egyptians. 

That night, however, he wanted to say some- 
thing about the immediate past of the profes- 
sion in this country. He wanted to do so 
because, in his opinion, no profession in any 
country deserved better by virtue of its past 
achievements than did the veterinary profession 
in Great Britain. (Hear, hear.) They had 
done a great service by not only eradicating cer- 
tain animal diseases, but by keeping them out. 
If they looked back a period of ten years and 
thought of that terrible outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease which was costing the country 
millions, which brought all the agricultural com- 
munity up in arms against them and even led 
the government of the day to doubt whether the 
advice they were getting from their veterinary 
advisers was sound, they would realise that it 
took men of courage to carry on with their 
slaughter policy, to win through, and gain the 
confidence of the Government and the country 
in the end. (Cheers.) 

Not only had we supplied men for these pur- 
poses in this country, but we had supplied men 
to all parts of the Empire. These men had 
actually started to build up colleges in those out- 
lying parts in order to train men to meet the 
requirements of those parts of the Empire where 
they had made their new homes. 

Our British diploma was still, in his opinion— 
and he hoped it would continue to be—the most 
coveted qualification of the whole veterinary 
world. (Hear, hear.) He thought they had 
many proofs of that. If they were to ask men 
who held the Honorary Associateship of the 
Royal College which of their qualifications they 
valued most, they would tell them that that was 
the one they valued the most highly. (Cheers.) 

They were sometimes called the Cinderella of 
the professions. He was afraid the term was 
used even by their own people with a sense of 
regret and without much thought. Personally 
he rather liked the expression. Cinderella 
occupied the position she did in the home not 
because of any shortcomings on her part, but 
because she was kept there by the other sisters. 
Moreover, he thought they would agree with 
him that when Cinderella and all her sisters 
looked at themselves in the glass it was Cinder- 
ella who had most to be proud of, and he was not 
sure, either, that things did not come out best 
for her in the end. (Laughter.) He was 


wondering whether something like that was not 
happening 


to the veterinary profession to-day. 
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(Hear, hear.) He believed that we in our 
time were seeing signs, in this country at any 
rate, of a great awakening in connection with 
animal disease. Some of them had thought that 
the awakening was coming rather late, but he 
said ** better late than never,” and he thought 
they had a duty to see that they were guiding 
those in authority along the right lines in con- 
nection with that awakening: they should see 
that their birthright was not taken from them 
by people who had less knowledge and perhaps 
more influence. 

Some years ago a colleague of his in another 
Faculty of Liverpool University was delighted 
when he came into a gift for his department of 
somewhere about £3,000. A few weeks later 
that colleague said to him that as long as one 
had nothing to spend nobody came round to give 
one advice, but no sooner had one a few 
thousands to spend than people were tumbling 
over one another not only to tell one how to 
spend it, but to help spend it. (Laughter.) He 
thought it an excellent sign. therefore, that a 
multitude of august bodies and societies were 
now elbowing one another in competition for 
the privilege of teaching the veterinary pro- 
fession how to do its job: it really meant that 
they were going to have something to spend. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

There were certain signs, on every hand, of 
progress. It was said that God helped those 
who helped themselves: that had been trans- 
Jated into *“‘ The Government helped those who 
helped themselves,” and he thought one of the 
best examples of people helping themselves was 
what was going on at Camden Town, under 
Principal Hobday, to-day. (Cheers.) 


MILK: “ STARTING AT THE WRONG END” 


Another sign was that the Government had 
just given three-quarters of a million pounds to 
do what was called * clean the inside of the cow 
as well as the outside.” They had at the same 
time given a similar sum for milk publicity. He 
could not himself see why the whole sum should 
not have been given to help get tubercle-free 
herds. They were starting at the wrong end. 
(Hear, hear.) They, as a profession, were tired 
of that clean milk business: they wanted to get 
tuberecle-free milk. (Cheers.) If he were a 
Mussolini he should have a placard printed and 
hung up everywhere: “ It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than it is to 
increase the sale of milk in this country until 
it is tubercle-free.” (Hear, hear.) 

Similarly, our herds were simply riddled with 
abortion and yet other scourges. But in all 
these things matters were beginning to move. 
They had the Agricultural Research Council, 
which was organising research into animal dis- 
eases; they had grants for education; they had 
got the local authorities to recognise that they 
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must appoint whole-time veterinary officers. If 
only all those forces for the promotion of Veter- 
inary Science in relation to Public Health could 
be co-ordinated, and the services of all the pro- 
fession utilised, the public would be amazed 
at the progress that would be achieved. 

There was no doubt that the Royal College 
had a very responsible task to perform in all 
these connections. He was afraid they would 
always have that task so long as they had got 
to train the raw material up to the possession of 
the vast amount of knowledge that was required 
of the qualified man of the present day. 

The Vice-Chancellor had referred to their 
library appeal. He was sure they all felt 
deeply indebted to The Times newspaper for 
giving that appeal such an excellent send-off— 
(hear, hear)—and he did earnestly hope that it 
would be a success. The Vice-Chancellor 
had pointed out, though not in so many 
words, that such bodies as theirs did 
not exist as trade unions: they were 
honestly keen on advancing the measures which 
were being taken in connection with the eradica- 
tion of disease. Most of them gave their whéle 
lives and thoughts to how they could deal with 
these problems better, and that was the spirit 
which underlay that appeal. They felt that 
they must have a central library, with all avail- 
able information in it. 

Again he would like to thank the Vice- 
Chancellor for the very nice way in which he 
had proposed that toast. (Loud cheers.) 


“Our Guests ” 


The submission of this toast was in the capable 
hands of Mr, J. W. McINrosH, M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., 
who said that, while it was with some diffidence 
that he accepted that responsibility, he need 
hardly assure them that it was with very real 
pleasure that he rose to propose the toast. 

They were told by a great philosopher, pro- 
ceeded Mr, McIntosh, that genuine happiness 
was to be found when surrounded by and feast- 
ing your friends, and he believed that to be 
true—at all events it was true that night, for 
they did appreciate the honour of their company 
aud they welcomed their guests with the utmost 
sincerity and cordiality. (Cheers. ) Perhaps 
when the profession would have received its 
rightful place in the counsels of the nation— 
when true merit and worth would be more fully 
recognised and rewarded—they should be able 
to extend their hospitality and invite friends 
to come amongst them more frequently. 

He was one of those who believed in the com- 
munity of souls. It must be a good thing for 
them all, whatever their sphere of occupation 
might be, to forget, for a while, the more serious 
affairs of life and to come together around the 
festive board in a true spirit of goodwill and 
good fellowship. It enabled them to under- 





stand each other better, and so appreciate to a 
fuller extent, the work of others. (Hear, hear.) 

They had with them that night a very dis- 
tinguished company, many of them old and 
cherished friends, whom they were always 
pleased to see, while a few were with them for 
the first time, which added to their pleasure and 
to their happiness. It was not his intention to 
enumerate them all, nor was it possible to refer, 
in the time at his disposal, to their many virtues 
and attainments. Suffice it to say that they had 
represented in that company Law, Medicine, 
Art, Agriculture, the Universities, the Civil 
Service, the Local Government, Industry, Com- 
merce and Journalism; they extended their 
hearty greetings to all. (Cheers.) 

He was asked to couple with that toast 
especially the name of Lord Leverhulme—one of 
our great captains of Industry and Commerce. 
His lordship was, as many of them knew, very 
interested in Art, and he had continued that 
practical interest which his father showed in 
the School of Architecture and in other ways 
his interest in the University of Liverpool. In 
1932, he was appointed a Pro-Chancellor of that 
institution, which gave him a direct association 
with veterinary education and research and his 
presence there that night was further proof of 
his interest in the profession and its work. 
(Cheers.) He had pleasure, too, in associating 
with the toast the name of a distinguished 
member of the legal profession—Sir Rollo 
Graham-Campbell, the chief Metropolitan Magis- 
trate, and like many more who held a chief 
position in that great city—a Scot. (Laughter.) 

They congratulated him on the dignity of his 
high and important trust and on the respect and 
esteem in which he was held by all classes of the 
community. It was their earnest wish that he 
might be long spared in health and happiness to 
carry on his great and responsible duties. 
Fina'ly, he coupled with the toast the name of 
Dr. Carnwath, Senior Medical Officer, Ministry 
of Health. Dr. Carnwath came from that part 
of Ireland which was still content to remain 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
(Laughter.) He had had a long and distin- 
guished career of service in Public Health both 
in research and administration, and they knew 
him and honoured him especially for the 
great interest he took in their own profession 
and for the very excellent work he had done and 
was still doing in connection with poultry dis- 
eases and the great problem of clean milk pro- 
duction. They were glad to note that there 
was very close co-operation between that branch 
of the service and their own _ profession. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rr. Hon, THE ViscouNT LEVERHULME, M.A., 
p.L. (Pro-Chancellor of the University of Liver- 
pool), who was the first of the guests to respond, 
thanked Mr. McIntosh for the very kind way in 
which he had proposed the toast, and the com- 
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pany for the manner in which they had 
received it. 

There were several reasons why he felt it a 
privilege to be present on that occasion and to 
respond on behalf of the guests. The chief was 
his association with the University of Liver- 
pool; another was the fact that he was a land- 
owner, and a third that he represented an 
industry which had close associations with their 
profession by reason of the fact that in making 
soap they could not help producing feeding stuffs 
for cattle. (Laughter. ) But he had also a 
personal reason, which was very plainly in his 
mind, because a few months ago he bought a 
hunter which he had been riding a little while 
and which he submitted to the local veterinary 
surgeon, who produced several very convincing 
reasons why he should pay a lower price than 
the owner was asking. (Laughter.) 

He was particularly glad to have that oppor- 
tunity of being there that night because their 
president that year was their Professor of 
Animal Pathology at Liverpool University, Pro- 
fessor Gaiger, who had certainly paid a very 
high compliment to the University that evening 
in putting the Vice-Chancellor on his left and 
the Pro-Chancellor on his right. 

The Vice-Chancellor had dealt with the con- 
nection between their university and Veterinary 
Science, and their indebtedness to their Presi- 
dent for the work he performed. It was a 
significant fact that in the year following the 
grant of the Charter to the University—1903— 
the School of Veterinary Science was founded ; 
thus they had from their very earliest days 
taken a keen interest in the veterinary profes- 
sion. (Hear, hear.) - 

The President had referred to Egypt: it 
happened that during the last few days he (Lord 
Leverhulme) had returned from a visit to that 
fascinating country, and he could bear out the 
President’s statement that the pursuit of veter- 
inary science existed in ancient Egypt, because 
he had a clear recollection of a relief, in one of 
the temples, dated several thousand years B.C., 
showing a veterinary surgeon practising his art. 

He recently had the privilege of attending the 
annual dinners of the Royal College of 
Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and he noticed that at these dinners the toast of 
the guests was responded to by one speaker only, 
but he could well imagine that at their function 
they required more than one anatomical speci- 
men to do justice to that toast— (laughter )—and 
he felt very flattered that he was associated, in 
responding to it, with two such distinguished 
representatives, on the one hand of the Law 
and on the other of the Civil Service. 

They would, he believed, be celebrating their 
centenary in a matter of ten years, and he should 
like to congratulate them on their position and 
achievements. The later years of their exist- 
ence had certainly witnessed many changes. As 
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the president had suggested, horses and horse- 
drawn vehicles had greatly diminished in 
numbers ; motors had largely taken their place, 
and in doing so had thrown an_ increasing 
number of their occupants upon the hands of 
the sister profession. (Laughter.) In spite of 
that the veterinary profession had advanced, 
and he thought the cause of that was an 
increased appreciation of their work by the 
Government and by the public. Its scientific 
progress was reflected in the appeal they had 
made in the Press that day for a central library 
for animal diseases; might he express the hope 
that that appeal would be successful. (Cheers. ) 

Sir RoLtto F, GRAHAM-CAMPBELL, LL.M. (Chief 
Metropolitan Magistrate), referred to the 
difficulty he felt in responding to that toast on 
such an occasion, because the interests repre- 
sented there by the guests were so numerous and 
diverse; nevertheless they were unanimous in 
one thing at least, and that was in their apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality of the Royal College. He 
thanked Mr. McIntosh for the kindly references 
he had made to him. In these days of motor- 
‘ars and motor-lorries, when mechanical trans- 
port had so fully taken the place of horse-drawn 
vehicles, he seldom saw a veterinary surgeon at 
Bow Street, (Laughter). He had, however, 
very happy recollections of the days when either 
Mr. Kirk and his son, Hamilton Kirk—whom he 
saw with them—(applause)—or their colleagues 
used to assist him in dealing with cases of 
cruelty to animals. He was afraid they must 
often have found him very ignorant of the 
technical terms which they employed: even now 
he was woefully ignorant about such things as 
coronets, cushions and frogs and all the 
marvellous things which were to be found in 
the hoof of the horse. (Laughter.) 


A DOG LICENCE CASE 

It was not only in cruelty cases, however, that 
those who were magistrates had to invoke the 
aid of their profession. He heard the other day 
of a case which was tried by his friend, Mr. 
Hay Halkett, at the Thames Police Court, in 
which a man was prosecuted for keeping a dog 
without a licence, and in which it became neces- 
sary to take the advice of no fewer than three 
veterinary surgeons in order to decide whether 
or not there should be a conviction. The defence 
was that the dog was a minor, or, in other words, 
that he had not attained the age of six months, 
and that therefore the owner was not under 
any obligation to take out a licence. It was 
said that a careful examination of the dog’s 
teeth would settle the point. They were 
accordingly duly examined by two veterinary 
surgeons—one for the prosecution and the other 
for the defence and the resultant evidence was— 
as was sometimes’ the ‘ase—conflicting. 
(Laughter.) Then the learned counsel on each 
side examined the dog’s mouth, as did the Clerk 
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of the Court, The Magistrate, no doubt thinking 
that discretion was the better part of valour, 
decided not to inspect the locus in quo, but sug- 
gested that a third veterinary surgeon should be 
called in and this was done. The third practi- 
tioner proceeded to examine the dog’s mouth, but 
by that time the dog had had about enough and 
he bit the third veterinary surgeon somewhat 
severely. (Laughter). History did not record 
what the decision of the Court was, but he rather 
fancied that after the third veterinary surgeon 
had given his evidence the decision went against 
the dog. (Laughter.) 

He had referred just previously to the fact 
that this was the age of mechanical transport ; 
this reminded him of some advice which he 
recently heard given to after-dinner speakers: 
that they would do well to bear in mind the 
simple mechanical axiom “the longer the spoke 
the greater the tyre” (laughter) ; accordingly, 
he would do no more than re-express the thanks 
of their guests for the delightful evening they 
had been given by the Royal College. (Cheers.) 


‘THE UNITY OF HUMAN AND VETERINARY 


MEDICINE 


Dr. T, CARNWATH, D.S.O., M.B. (Senior Medical 
officer, Ministry of Health) voiced his apprecia- 
tion of the honour of having his name associated 
with the toast in such distinguished company. 
He had hoped, however, that he might have been 
spared the ordeal of having to reply that night, 
because he thought he could claim, with some 
show of justice, to be something more than a 
guest and to be really one of themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) 

One of the first pieces of work he did, about 
30 years ago, was to investigate an outbreak of 
fowl diphtheria, as a result of which he formed 
the conclusion that most outbreaks of this dis- 
ease were really manifestations of fowl pox—a 
finding that he believed was now generally 
accepted as a fact. He had always felt rather 
proud of that venture into the domain of veter- 
inary surgery. (Hear, hear.) 

His position was in no way peculiar, because 
in the medical profession they would find many 
who were, not more earnest, but more successful 
researchers in matters veterinary: no doubt 
their profession was in exactly the same position 
in regard to human medicine. If they would go 
to Hampstead they would find, at the National 
Institute for Medical Research, a team of medi- 
eal, veterinary and biochemical experts. All 
that interest in animal disease had arisen 
because it was often only through the window of 
animal disease that one could see best what 
happened in the human being, so that there was 
really no clear line of demarcation between their 
two professions: they were necessary to one 
another. (Cheers. ) Striking examples were 


the work done at Mill Hill by Laidlaw and 
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Dunkin on dog distemper, which had thrown a 
great deal of light on virus diseases; that of 
Laidlaw working with ferrets on the study of 
influenza ; of Minett on streptococcal infections— 
a piece of research which was of the greatest 
interest to the medical profession; so it was in 
connection with abortion, the investigation of 
tumour development, etc. He thought it was 
through his recognition of this unanimity of pur- 
pose in medicine and veterinary science that Sir 
Walter Fletcher—whose loss all so deeply 
deplored to-day—was able to place the work of 
the Medical Research Council on such a secure 
foundation, and he was sure they could rely on 
those entrusted with developing the work of the 
Agricultural Research Council to frame their 
conception of it on equally wide and generous 
lines. (Hear, hear.) 

For many years, of course, his (Dr. 
Carnwath’s) chief concern had been Publie 
Health administration for the every-day applica- 
tion of the results of medical and, occasionally, 
veterinary research. He had tried as best he 
could to keep in touch with the advance of these 
two sciences and, so far as they affected the 
department with which he was connected, to 
render them intelligible to his lay superiors, He 
would like to express his deep indebtedness to 
his friends of the Medical Research Council and 
of the veterinary profession for the help they 
had always given them so generously at the 
Ministry of Health. (Hear, hear.) Of course, 
occasionally they had other advisers who were 
not so welcome, and they had to call on the 
veterinary profession to help them to sift the 
wheat from the chaff. As a government depart- 
ment they had numberless representations made 
to them, and if they made all the regulations 
they were asked to make there was hardly a 
human activity that would not be regulated. 
(Laughter.) They had the reputation of being 
very keen on regulations, but it was a matter 
of fact that they saved them more regulations 
than they made. The important thing was to 
have sound scientific advice: there was no field 
in which sound scientific advice was of such 
importance as in administration. (Cheers.) 

The enjoyment of the evening was greatly 
enhanced by finely-rendered contributions from 
Mr. Webster Booth (tenor), Mr. Reginald 
Morphew (baritone), with Mr. Stanley Mole at 
the piano. 








DERMATITIS DUE TO SODIUM EVIPAN 


G. A. G. Peterkin reports in The British Medical 
Journal (1934, 3818, 456) that an anesthetist who 
had been handling procaine, ephedrine, and 
sodium evipan developed dermatitis on the back 
of his hands. Patch tests were performed with 
negative results by procaine and ephedrine, but 
a marked vesicular eruption from the evipan 
ange = The patient gave a history of having cut 
vis finger about three weeks before, when filing 
off the top of an ampoule of sodium evipan. 
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R.C.V.S. COUNCIL MEETING 


Summary of Proceedings 


In the report of the Meeting of Council of the 
R.C.V.S., to be published in full in our next issue, 
several items stand out as worthy of comment, 
From the Finance Committee’s report we learn 
that the Council have found it necessary to seek 
for more commodious premises, The building 
at 10, Red Lion Square—erected nearly 50 years 
ago—consists of two offices, a Council Room and 
a Library. There is no convenient room for 
committee meetings, there is no waiting room, 
there is no room to house the overflow from the 
rapidly expanding library. Plans have been 
obtained which show that some of the necessary 
additional accommodation could be provided by 
building rooms at the back of the College, but 
they could not be very spacious, Search is, 
therefore, being made for suitable premises else- 
where, but the task of finding a convenient 
building to fit the special requirements of the 
College will not be easy. 

The report of the Examination Committee 
contains an item of far-reaching importance, 
The University of Cambridge has invited the 
Council to appoint representatives to meet a 
special committee of the University to discuss 
a proposed course for a projected post-graduate 
diploma in veterinary science, and the Council 
have agreed to appoint six representatives for 
the purpose. Reference was made to the pro- 
ject by the Vice-Chancellor of the University in 
his speech at the annual dinner last year. 
sriefly, it would seem that the University will 
seek to become affiliated to the Royal College 
so that veterinary students in the University 
may qualify for the Diploma of M.R.C.V.S., and 
then become eligible after a post-graduate 
course for the University Diploma in Veter- 
inary Science. While it is not likely that the 
number of students who will take up such a 
course will be large, we welcome the proposal, 
coming as it does from one of the great English 
Universities, for we believe that association of 
the College with the University of Cambridge 
can only enhance the prestige of the profession. 

Among other items of interest we are glad to 
note that the Council proposes to confer two 
well-deserved = distinctions. Captain Adrian 
Jones, M.R.C.Vv.S., the famous sculptor, is to 
receive the Diploma of Honorary Associate. 
This is the highest honour the profession can pay 
to any man, but Captain Adrian Jones, whose 
enduring fame, especially as a sculptor of the 
horse, is to some extent due to his training in 
equine anatomy, has well earned this recogni- 
tion. We hope his health will permit him to 


receive the diploma in person at the hands of the 
President at the Annual General Meeting. 

Next to the Honorary Associateship the most 
coveted honour the College can bestow is the 
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John Henry Steel Memorial Medal. To no one 
could it have been more appropriately awarded 
than to Professor J, Basil Buxton, for the excel- 
lence of his services to the advancement of veter- 
inary science is recognised by all. The confer- 
ment of these two honours will render the next 
Annual Meeting of the College a noteworthy 
one, 

Turning from these pleasant reflections, we 
regret to learn that Major Abson, after 40 years 
service as a member of the Council, has decided 
hot to seek re-election, That he will be missed 
goes Without saying. His genial presence and 
his never-failing old-world courtesy made him 
everybody's friend. That he was made Presi- 
dent in 1905, only eleven years after his election 
to the Council, is a proof of his ability, and his 
services as a member of the Finance Committee 
for nearly 40 vears, and as Treasurer for nine 
difficult years—a_ period of anxiety which we 
trust no other treasurer will experience— 
deserve well of the profession, Mr. Hughes 
also retires, owing to advancing years, and two 
hewer members, Major Spreull and = Captain 
Wrage. All of them have given much time and 
care to the work of the Council. The least we 
can say to them is “ Thank you "—but we owe 
them much more than thanks. 


Ph) 





HUMANE SLAUGHTER: APPROVAL OF 


COMMON COUNCIL 


At a recent meeting of the Common Council 
of the City of London, over which the Lord 
Mayor” presided, a_ resolution was passed 
approving humane slaughter. The Court agreed 
that section I of the Slaughter of Animals Act, 
1933, shall, from May Ist, apply to sheep, ewes, 
wethers, rams and lambs. The Court voted £300 
for the necessary apparatus, 

Mr. F. A. Horner congratulated the committee 
upon its action. The adoption of section 1 with 
regard to sheep was important, for the act in that 
respect was discretionary. The use of the new 
type of gun on the larger animals and the electro- 
lethaler on the smaller animals was wonderfully 
effective. When the chairman, Mr. Ingle Lowe, 
Alderman Sir Phené Néal, and the past-chairman 
attended the forthcoming conference at Bristol 
he hoped they would try to induce all authorities 
who had not come into line to adopt section 1 of 
the Act with respect to sheep. Local authorities 
should be urged io enforce scientific methods. 
Old mechods were a form of cruélty. 


ste 
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Kinsley and Roberts found tha? following the 
debacle of 1929, when because of the poverty of 
the owners, the ration of the horses and mules 
on the islands of St. Croix and Puerto Rico was 
reduced to cane tops alone, intestinal helminthiasis 
assumed epizoétic proportions and in four years 
increased in prevalence till more than 20 per 
cent. of the animals were attacked acutely with a 
high mortality. There had been no change in 
environment and American race horses on the 
islands, fed a good ration, were unaffected. 
Vel. Med. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Report 


WEST OF SCOTLAND V.M.A.* 
ANNUAL MEETING AT GLASGOW 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held 
in the Royal Hotel, Sauchiehall St., Glasgow, 
on Wednesday, February 14th, 1934. 

The President, Mr, J. F. Taylor, occupied the 
chair, and the following members signed the 
attendance book: Messrs. Jas. McFarlane, H. H. 
Brodie and ‘A. Cruikshanks, Dr. A. W. White- 
house, Messrs. P. Meikle, John McFarlane, J. M. 
Mitchell, W. Jackson, ID. Brown, Professor 
William Robb, Messrs. W. Harley, 1). Campbell, 
William Anderson, W. Watt, and the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. A. Thomson. 

Mr. W. Nairn and Mr. R. M. Smith were 
present as visitors, 

N.V.M.A. President Welcomed.—Before com- 
mencing the Business the PRESIDENT said that 
he wished, on behalf of the members, to extend 
their thanks to Mr. Nairn for coming amongst 
them that day. <All who knew him were 
attracted by his personality and fair minded- 
ness and, he felt sure that the office of President 
of the N.V.M.A. could not be better filled at this 
time: a time which called for a very broad view 
on many aspects of professional life within our 
ranks. As Scotsmen they would be justified in 
basking in the reflected glory of Mr. Nairn’s 
selection for the highest honour that the 
* National ” could bestow, and, as general prac- 
titioners they felt that he was one of them—ex- 
periencing the same difficulties, hopes and fears, 
and therefore well qualified to guide that policy 
in a manner which would be fair to all. He 
would again thank Mr. Nairn for his presence, 
and wished him well in his year of. office. 
(Applause, ) 

Mr. W. Nairyx, in his reply, thanked Mr. 
Taylor for all the kind things he had said about 
him. He would do his best to serve all the varied 
interests of the profession. 

As all knew, many things were happening 
within the profession aud the “ National” had 
a big task before it to maintain a united front. 
Only by the members keeping together could 
Government departments and the general public 
be made to realise what the veterinary profession 
stood for. The charge had been levelled at the 
* National “ that they were a trade union, only 
concerned with finance: this was not so, but it 
Was necessary at all times to consider finance in 
its proper relationship, and of course the finan- 
cial aspect was the one which was, of necessity, 
of importance to all of them. 

There was a suggestion that a Supreme Coun- 
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cil of the “ National’ should be formed, to con- 
sider questions of policy. The whole aim of the 
* National,” in a nutshell, was to advance 
Veterinary Science and guide its administration 
for the greatest good of all—the profession and 
the country. 

Mr. Nairn expressed the hope that the Con- 
gress, which was to be held in Edinburgh this 
summer, would be well supported, as he was 
certain that the Provisional Committee had 
arranged a programme which was up to the 
standard of previous Scottish Congresses. 

He again thanked the members for the recep- 
tion they had given him and would assure them 
that it was a pleasure to come amongst them. 
He would also take that opportunity of remind- 
ing them to support the Scottish candidate at 
the forthcoming elections to the Council 
R.C.V.S. (Applause. ) 

The Minutes of the last meeting, as printed in 
The Veterinary Record, were taken as read and 
were adopted. 

Apologies for absence were intimated from 
Professor Weir, Messrs, J. G. McGregor, <A. 
Sillars, Esmond Brown, P. Wilson, and W. L. 
Weipers. 

Subscriplions.—Arising out of the corre- 
spondence, the secretary was instructed = to 
renew the divisional subscription to the 
National Horse Association. 

A subscription of five pounds was voted to the 
funds of the British National Committee of the 
Twelfth International Veterinary Congress. 

Resignations.—The Secretary intimated the 
resignations of Mr. John Weir and Mr. G. Inglis. 
These resignations were accepted with regret. 

Treasurer's Report.—The Treasurer's report, 
as passed by the hon, auditors, was accepted. 


Election of Officers 

President.—The PresipEnt (Mr. J. F. Taylor) 
then proposed that Mr. Jas. McFarlane be elected 
as his successor for the ensuing year. This 
proposal was carried unanimously. 

The remaining office-bearers were then elected 
as follows :— 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs, Hugh Begg, Junr. 
and William Anderson, 

Hon, Secretary and = Treasurer.—Mr. Alex. 
Thomson. 

Auditors.—Mr. Robert Mitchell and Professor 
William Robb. 

Execulive Commilttee.—Professor G. W. Weir. 
Messrs. ID. Campbell, Andrew Starke, W. Watt, 
David Brown, and the office-bearers (ex-officio), 

Representative to Council N.V.M.A.—-Dr. A. W. 
Whitehouse, 

Representative, Executive of the Scottish 
Branch.—-Professor G. W. Weir. 

Membership.— Mr. Robert Smith, Galston, was 
nominated for membership on the proposition of 
Mr. 1). Brown, seconded by Mr. P. Meikle. 
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Press Announcements Concerning the Pro- 
fession.—A_ discussion on recent 
announcements was inaugurated by the past 
President, Mr. TAayLtor, and it was pointed out 
that the statements as made, were calculated 
to mislead the general public as to the true facts 
of the present position, and the possibilities for 
the future of veterinary practice. 

After a discussion, in which most of the mem- 
bers took part, it was agreed that in this parti- 
cular instance the newspapers had very much 
exaggerated the facts given to them, that no use- 
ful purpose would be served by refuting the 
statements in the public press but that care 
should be taken by any members of the pro- 
fession, When approached, not to express views 
which might be calculated to induce a very large 
number of students to take up the profession. 
as not only might they be attracted in too great 
numbers but also they might be of the wrong type 
to maintain a high standard of professional out- 
look; also, that this advice might be borne in 
inind by those directly concerned with the con- 
trol of the colleges, 

Owing to illness, Professor Weir was unable 
to be present to give a demonstration of surgical 
horse shoes and open a discussion on their uses 
in practice. It was agreed to ask Professor Weir 
to give this demonstration at the next meeting. 
As there was no further business the meeting 
then terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


some press 


ALEX. Tuomson, Hon, Secretary. 





In Parliament 


ANIMALS (CRUELTY TO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL 


The above Bill, “to enable courts in Scotland 
to disqualify from keeping dogs persons con- 
victed of cruelty to them,” presented by Lieut.- 
Colonel Moore, supported by Mr. John Buchan, 
Sir Ian Macpherson, Mr. Kirkwood, Mr. Emmott, 
Dr. Hunter, Mr. Boothby, Mr. Maclay, Mrs. Shaw, 
Sir Robert Gower, was ordered to be read a 
Second time upon Tuesday, May Ist, and to be 
printed.— Bill 93. 


PROTECTION OF Docs) 


ok 


LORDS AND THE PROPOSED “ RODEO ”’ 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday of last 
week, Lord O’HAGAN called the attention of his 
Majesty’s Government to ihe proposal to hold 
a rodeo in this country. “In view of the 
character of that previously held and the cruelty 
involved to the animals concerned,” he moved: 
“That it is desirable that no rodeo should be 
permitted in this country,” and asked wheiher his 
Majesty’s Government proposed to take steps to 
secure that end. 

He said thai they had on very good authority 
the information that it was intended to hold in 
this country this summer another “ rodeo ” such 
as was held here in 1924. When it was proposed 
here in ihat year to hold such a “ rodeo” a debate 
was initiated in their lordships’ House to see if 
it would be possible to prevent any form of 


cruelty being experienced during such perform- 
On that occasion very few persons in this 


ances. 
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country knew what ihose performances were like, 
as there had been practically no previous experi- 
ence of them here. The experience of 1924, not 
merely of che “ rodeo” at Wembley, but of those 
held afterwards in other parts of the country, 
could have left litthke doubt in one’s mind that a 
very great deal of cruelty was involved in the 
performances thai then took place. 

In the case of the most conspicuous item in 
these performances at Wembley, that of steer 
roping, nobody could question the fact ihat there 
were a considerable number of cases of cruelty. 
On June 17th one steer’s leg was broken as a 
result of this, and on the same date, after a private 
performance, three sieers were found in the 
sheds, two of which were very lame and one with 
its left horn broken. On June 19th one steer’s 
neck was broken, one steer’s right horn was 
broken, and two steers were very lame. Consider- 
able pain and suffering were caused to the 
animals during what was called wrestling and 
* bull-dogging.”” On one occasion at Wembley he 
said that one steer had its horn broken, while 
another one went bellowing across the arena with 
one horn hanging down and flopping about. Out 
of some 25 steers which went through that per- 
formance 13 were injured. 

The courage and the skill of cowboys could 
be admired, but that did not justify the holding 
of “rodeo” exhibitions in this country. If it 
were possible io hold the exhibitions without 
cruelty the objections might be withdrawn, but 
if that were not so no other steps could be taken 
except the prohibition of such performances. He 
appealed to the Government to support the Bill 
introduced in the House of Commons by a private 
member, and which would have the effect of pre- 
venting the cruelty to which he had referred. 

The EArt or FEVERSHAM, Lord-in-Wailing, said 
there was no Act of Parliament which would 
restrict or prevent “ rodeo” performances in this 
country. But the law did provide a remedy in 
the event of cruelly occurring during a perform- 
ance. The Protection of Animals Act, 1911, made 
it an offence to torture, infuriate, or terrify any 
animal. 

The Home Secretary and the Minister of Labour 
had given the most careful consideration to the 
question whether aliens should be allowed to 
come into this country for the purpose of taking 
part in “rodeo” performances. They had 
reached the conclusion that it would not be a 
proper exercise of their statutory powers under 
the Aliens Order to exclude such aliens from this 
country merely because the object of their visit 
was to take part in these performances. On 
Friday, when the private members’ Bill came up 
for second reading, it would, of course, be open 
to members of another place to decide whether 
or not the instances of cruelty that had been 
quoted by the noble lord were such as to warrant 
an exception being made in order,to prevent per- 
formances of “ rodeo” taking place in this 
country at all. 

Lord O’HAGAN then withdrew his motion, but 
reserved his right to bring it forward again at a 
later date if he considered it to be necessary. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS BILL 


In the House of Commons on Friday of last 
week Sir R. Gower moved the second reading of 
the Protection of Animals Bill. He said he 
believed that the principle of the Bill met with 
the unanimous approval of the whole House, as 
it was most certainly in conformity with the con- 
science of the nation. The sole purpose of the 
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Pill was to prohibit performances, in which 
animals were used or employed, commonly 
known as che “rodeo.” Exception to these 
exhibitions was taken when there was a “ rodeo ” 
in this country ten years ago. These exhibitions 
undoubtedly entailed a great deal of suffering on 
the animals employed, and the House should take 
ihe earliest opportunity of passing legislation to 
prevent a repetition of such performances in this 
country. 

More than 50 per cent. of the animals, and par- 
ticularly the steers, were injured in connection 
with the “rodeo” in 1924. It was significant 
that the public on that occasion were not lacking 
in expressing their disapproval of the perform- 
ance and adverse reports appeared in all the 


more responsible newspapers of this country.. 


A few weeks ago adveriisements appeared in 
the 7 aang Press that another “rodeo” 
exhibition was about to be given. The society 
with which we was connected at once wrote io the 
promoters to ask for an assurance that no turns 
similar to those to which he had referred would 
be given. A reply was received which disputed 
that cruelly was involved and saying that no 
assurance of the kind asked for could be given. 
It had been represented to him that in conse- 
quence of a communication from the Home Office 
to the solicitors acting for the promoters the 
“rodeo” would be abandoned, and that no 
application had been made to the Ministry of 
Labour for permits for any of the performers 
concerned io come to this country; but the 
arrangements for holding the “ rodeo ” in June 
were being actively proceeded with, and unless 
this Bill was passed the “ rodeo” would be held. 

It would be deplorable, not only in the interests 
of animals, but in the inierests of human beings, 
if a disgusting exhibition similar to that which 
took place in 1924 were allowed to be given in 
this country. (Cheers.) The sole intention of 
ihe promoters of the Bill was to stop these 
instances which involved cruelty at the last 
‘rodeo,” from taking place at the forthcoming 
one if it were permitted to be held. Ti was an 
emergency Bill, and he proposed to ask that it 
be referred to a Committee of the whole House 
and put down for the following Friday. (Cheers.) 

Lieut.-Colonel Moore, seconding, said that the 
promoters wanted to prevent a repetition of the 
cruelly which they saw ten years ago. They 
wanted to prevent British tastes in sport again 
being shocked by some of the obvious cruelties 
which they saw ai Wembley in 1924. There they 
saw broken legs, backs and necks, bleeding 
nostrils and eyes, frightened eyes looking up 
through the blood. That was not the sort ‘of 
sport which British people wanted. (Cheers.) 
The promoiers would devise some form of words 
on Committee stage to make sure that the 
* rodeo” only would be affected by the Bill. 

Mr. Groves said that a turn which had 
inverested thousands of people and involved no 
cruelty, the boxing kangaroo, would be illegal 
under the Bill as introduced. On the assurance 
of the promoters that the Bill was intended only 
to prohibit “ rodeo” performances, the Opposi- 
tion would not place any obstacle in the way of 
the passage of the Bill. 

Lieut.-Colonel AppLin said that as one who had 
spent most of his life in iraining and breaking 
horses and generally dealing with them, he pro- 
tested against the ‘abominable show which he 
witnessed, in which wild horses were supposed 
to be broken and ridden by roughriders. Really, 
those horses were perfectly iame and could have 
been ridden by anybody, but a certain part of 
their body, which was unmentionable, was tied 





with a rope so that the agony was so greai that 
the animals could not keep still, even before 
being mounted, Two men had to hold the 
animals, which were kicking and struggling and 
squealing, while the riders goi on to their backs. 
Then, of course, the horses" did their best to get 
rid of them because of the ierrible pain they were 
suffering. He warmly approved of the Bill. 

Colonel RopnerR supported the motion for the 
second reading. He said that public opinion on 
what constituted an act of cruelty varied very 
largely in different countries and from one 
generation io another. It was, however, the 
unanimous opinion of the House that in this 
generation and in this country such exhibitions 
as the “ rodeo” should be stopped as soon as 
possible. 

Dr. O’DoNovAN said the Bill had the interest 
and sympathy of them all. They had been told 
of the sulferings caused to the animals, but the 
most pressing need of passing the Bill into law 
was .o maintain the eminent and supreme dignity 
of man, which was outraged when profit was 
made out of the sufferings of their dumb fellow- 
creatures. 

Mr. HACKING said that the object of the Bill was 
to prohibit certain contests forming part of the 
performance known as “ rodeo.” Only in March 
last the- Home Secretary was asked in the House 
whether he would take steps to prevent the 
“rodeo” contesi being held which it was pro- 
posed should take place at the White City from 
June 9th to July 6th next. They were told on 
that occasion ihat there was no power to prohibit 
such a performance, and he took it that this Bill 
was brought forward really in consequence of 
that reply, and that its object was to prevent a 
‘rodeo” taking place by definitely making it 
illegal. Although there was no power to prohibit 
a “rodeo” at present, there was a remedy avail- 
able to deal with any cruelty that might occur. 

The Protection of Animals Act, 1911, made i. 
an offence to torture, infuriate, or terrify an 
animal, or to cause, procure or assist at the 
fighting or baiiing of any animal, or to keep 
premises for the purpose of fighting or baiting 
any animal. It was suggested that those powers 
might be suflicient, but before any action could 
be “iaken with regard to cruelty the cruelty had 
to take place. (He ar, hear.) The object of the 
promoters was to prevent the cruelty taking 
place. Since the last “ rodeo ” show the Per- 
forming Animals Regulation Act, 1925, had 
been passed. It was a question, however, for 
legal decision whether this Act would in fact 
apply to a “rodeo” show. 

It was understood that the majority of cowboys 
iaking part in a “ rodeo” would be aliens, and the 
Home Secretary had in this connection made os 
statements. The first was that it would not be : 
proper exercise of the siatutory powers under ies 
Aliens Order to exclude persons from this 
country merely because the object of their visit 
was to take part in a “rodeo.” He could not do 
thai in advance. But under the existing power 
he could agree to require the promoters of any 
* rodeo ” show to remove aliens from this country 
if any sufficient reason should arise during the 
participation of any aliens performing in a 
‘rodeo.” He had also told the House that he 
would not hesitate to take action if, in his opinion, 
it should become necessary, These powers should 
not be disregarded. 

The Bill had a very representative backing 
and the Government, in accordance with their 
usual practice, did not intend to oppose the 
principle of the Bill. They would leave it to a 
free vote of the House. He must, however, warn 
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the House that if the Bill should receive a second 
reading the drafting of it would have to be care- 
fully considered in Commiitee. For example, 
as at present drafted, it provided that no person 
should ride or attempt to ride any untameable 
or uncontrollable animal. He was not quite sure 
what the resuli would be if a horse at a 
circus took fright and became uncontrollable. 
The promoters had already given an assurance 
that the Bill would be strictly confined to the pro- 
ceedings at the “rodeo.” It was cleariy nol 
intended that the rider in such a case as he had 
mentioned should be liable to the fines in the Bill, 
but the rider might be so liable under the terms 
of the Bill at present. That was the type of 
thing that they had got to put right in Committee. 

The Government had no objection to the Bill 
being committed to a Committee of the whole 
House and completing its further stages as soon as 
practicable, consistent with full consideration 
being given to its details. The Home Secretary 
would give sympathetic consideration and atten- 
tion to its further progress. 

The Bill was read a second time and ordered 
to be committed to a Committee of the whole 
House. 

. . . . . 


DISEASES OF Fish BILL 


In the House of Commons, on Thursday of last 
week, Mr. SKELTON, Under-Secretary for Scotland, 
in moving the second reading of the Diseases of 
Fish Bill, which has already passed through the 
House of Lords, said that there had been for the 
last generation in this country a virulent and 
‘apidly spreading disease, furunculosis, which 
affected particularly trout and salmon. As far as 
the scientists knew, it spread to this country from 
abroad through the importation of live trout. It 
made its first appearance in any serious form a 
year or two before the War, but in the last few 
vears it had spread with great rapidity through 
many of the salmon and trout rivers both in 
England and Scotland, and there was a consensus 
of opinion that the time had come when legisla- 
tion should step in to,do what could be done to 
arrest the further progress of the disease and, if 
possible, to eradicate it. 

As showing the importance of the matter, the 
commercial salmon _ fisheries in Scotland 
amounted in value to something like £400,000 a 
year, and those of England to rather more than 
half that; while a single mile of one of the famous 
trout streams in the South might be worth any- 
thing in annual value from £1,000 to £2,000. — In 
one Scottish salmon river in one year there were 
picked up dead, killed by this disese, as many 
fish as were caught by the rod in one season. 
The disease was a serious menace to the sport of 
angling, and to the commercial side of salmon- 
fishing; but the consideration which ought to 
weigh most with the House, was the rateable 
value of those rural districts in which sporting 
and fishing rights were one of the main sources 
of revenue. 

The provision in the first clause of the Bill was 
a complete prohibition of the importation of live 
fish of the salmon species. Secondly, live fresh- 
water fish other than the salmon species, and the 
live eggs, of freshwater fish, could only be 
imported to a licensed consignee. Where an 
area, river, stream, or fish farm had been ascer- 
tained to be infected with furunculosis, then the 
Minister of Agriculture in England and the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland in Scotland could issue 
an Order dealing with the situation. He might 


either control or prohibit the transportation or 
movement of live fish out of the infected area. 
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Another step that could be taken by Order in 
Council was that any fish farm or private hatchery 
found to be infected could be ordered to be 
cleansed and the fish disposed of. Where an area 
was suspected of being infected with furunculosis, 
an inspector might make a “ stand-still” order 
which would apply until suspicion had been 
verified or allayed. During the operation of the 
order, no live fish would be allowed to be moved 
out of the area, and the period of duration of the 
order would be 21 days, or until it had been 
decided that the area was not infected. 

Major HILus said that while approving of much 
of the Bill, there were some points to which he 
took exception. He wished to know whether an 
infected area would mean the whole of a river if 
infection was detected in a part of it. He sug- 
gested that the disease should be made notifiable, 
with heavy penalties for non-notification. All 
transpori of fish should be stopped until the 
Minisier granted a certificate of freedom from 
the disease. All water should be open to the 
inspectors of the Ministry, and persons frequent- 
ing rivers should be warned to inform the 
appropriate authority if dead fish were found. 
He would allow fish to be moved from a hatchery 
alongside an infected river if the infection was of 
a latent endemic character. There should be no 
transport of fish from a fish farm without a 
certificate from the Minister that the farm was 
free from disease. 

Major MiLus said that the Bill made no pro- 
vision for the payment of compensation for the 
destruction of fish which proved to be healthy, 
and that omission ought to be rectified. 

Viscount ELMLEy said that there was a feeling 
in the country that in some respects the very 
natural zeal for the promotion of a measure to 
eradicate furunculosis had outrun discretion. 
No one wished to disparage the very valuable 
work which had been done in the laboratories in 
the last few years, but even the new facfs which 
research had brought to light did not justify the 
very stringent powers contained in Clauses 2, 
4 and 6. Fear was expressed by those who made 
their living by fish farms that if the Bill became 
law as it stood at present they might have to 
close down altogether. 

Sir M. MANNINGHAM-BULLER thought that the 
objects of the Bill might be achieved in a simpler 
manner and more economically. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


The following questions and answers have been 
recorded in the House*of Commons recently:-— 


DatrrY HERDS (DISEASE) 


Mr. Harcourt JOHNSTONE asked the Minister of 
Agriculture what methods he intends to adopt in 
order to utilise his grant of £750,000 to clear 
herds from disease; whether he- will assist in 
establishing tubercle-free herds by a_- grant 
towards the cost of testing and inspection of 
accredited herds under the marketing scheme; 
whether the county agricultural committees are 
expected to co-operate with him; and whether 
any part of the grant will be available for 
strengthening the county veterinary staff for the 
purpose of eradicating disease? 

Mr. ELuiot: The questions raised by the hon. 
Member are under consideration both by the 
Departments concerned and by the Cattle Dis- 
eases Committee of the Economic Advisory Coun- 
cil. I am not in a position to make a statement. 

Mr. JoHNsSTONE: Will the right hon. Gentleman 
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let me know when his inquiries are complete so 
that I may put down the question again? 
Mr. Exuiot: Yes, I will do my best. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

Mr. Raprorp asked the Secretary of State for 
ihe Home Department whether his attention has 
been drawn to a recent case at Bakewell, in 
which five youths were convicted of cruelty to 
a donkey; and whether, in view of the fact that 
magistrates are not at present able to order such 
offenders to be flogged and of the frequency of 
these offences, he will take the necessary steps 
to enable the worst cases of cruelty to animals 
to be punished by flogging? 

The SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT (Sir John Gilmour): The _ case 
referred to had not previously come to my notice, 
but I have made inquiry and am informed that 
the youths in question, the eldest of whom was 17 
and the youngest 15, injured the donkey by 
kicking it to make it go while they were riding it. 
They were bound over for two years and were 
also fined sums varying from £5 to £2. I do not 
see my way to initiate legislation on the lines 
suggested. 

Mr. RapForp: Did my right hon. Friend also 
elicit the fact that the chairman of the bench said 
it was the worst case of cruelty that the bench 
had had, and that they regretted they were not 
able to inflict corporal punishment? 

Lieut.-Colonel Moore asked the Home Secretary 
whether his attention has been called to the case 
of one McGowan, who, according to the evidence 
given at the Nottingham Police Couri, threw his 
dog in a canal three or four times and, after the 
animal had made its way back to him each time, 
battered it several times with a piece of wood and 
then buried it alive; and whether, in view of this 
case and similar instances of cruelty to animals, 
he will consider introducing legislation for the 
purpose of extending the powers of magistrates 
to deal with such brutality? 

Sir J. GiLMovr: I have seen a newspaper report 
of the case, from which it appears that the 
defendant was sentenced to seven days’ imprison- 
ment and was ordered to be disqualified from 
keeping a dog or obtaining a dog licence. The 
answer to the second part of the question is in 
the negative. 

Lieut.-Colonel Moore: In view of the inade- 
quacy of the sentence imposed, will not my right 
hon. Friend consider circularising magistrates as 
to their actual powers in such cases, and their 
responsibilities as well? 








Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 
* * * * * 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


April 23rd.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4.30 p.m. 

April 24th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Derby. 

April 25th.—Meeting of the Section of Compara- 
tive Medicine of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, at 1, Wimpole Street, 
W 
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April 27th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Chester. 

April 27th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Leeds. 

April 27th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Oxford. 

May 10th.—Last day for nominations, R.C.V.S. 
Council Election. 

May 24th.—Voting papers issued, R.C.V.S. 
Council Election. 

May 31st.—R.C.V.S. Council Election, voting 
papers to be returned. 

June 7th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 

July 30th-Aug. 3rd, 1934.—National Veterinary 
Medical Association Congress, 
Edinburgh. 

Aug. 13th-18th, 1934.—Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress, New York. 


i * * ae By 
PERSONAL 
Appointment, — Lieut.-Colonel — T. Dunlop 


Young, who has just retired from the position of 
Chief Veterinary Inspector for the City, has been 
appointed Veterinary Adviser of the New Zealand 
and South African Governments, and has taken 
offices in Charterhouse Chambers, Charterhouse 
Square, E.C.1. 

Northern Command Change.—Major Victor C. 
Leckie, p.s.o., Royal Army Veterinary Corps, has 
assumed duty as Assistant Direcior of Veterinary 
Services, Northern Command, at York, in which 
appointment he succeeds Lieut.-Colonel F. C. 
O’Rorke, ¢.M.G., F.R.C.Vv.s., who has retired. In 
1915, Major Leckie was in command of the 
Canadian Veterinary Hospital at Havre, then for 
two years he was in command of the Indian 
Veterinary Hospital at Rouen, and he was in 
charge of No. 15 Veterinary Hospital ai’ Rouen 
during the last eight months of the war. He 
served in France and Belgium from August, 1914, 
right up to the Armistice, and in addition to 
being awarded the D.S.O., he was twice men- 
tioned in dispatches. Major Leckie has 28 years’ 
service in the R.A.V.C. 





Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Reid, 0.B.E., F.R.C.Vv.S., is 
about to leave England on a visit to New Zealand. 
He gives the following as a postal address: 
* Tamera, Longbush, Masterton, N.Z.” 


Dr. R. Stewart MacDougall, M.A., D.sS., LL.D., 
consulting entomologist to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, has tendered his 
resignation after 36 years’ service. His work on 
behalf of the Society is to be suitably recognised. 

* ok a oK x 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


AusTIN, Patrick John, F.R.C.V.S., Captain late 
R.A.V.C., “ Poplars,” Pembury, Tunbridge Wells. 
Graduated Glasgow, May 27th, 1890. Died April 
th, 1934; aged 65. 

Captain Austin had practised as a veterinary 
surgeon in the district of Pembury for some 30 
years, and formerly’ lived at Br enchley. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and during ‘the War served 
in France with the Veterinary Corps. 

Captain Austin had_ been in poor health for 
some time, but a partial recovery was followed 
by a relapse and he died in Pembury Hospital 
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from pneumonia. A widow and two children 


are bereaved. 

SIXTY-THREE YEARS IN THE PROFESSION 

Goocu, James King, The Oaks, Booton, Norfolk. 
Graduated London, April 18th, 1871. Died April 
7th, 1934; aged 83 years. 

By the death of Mr. James King Gooch, of 
Booton, there has passed one of ihe oldest prac- 
tising veterinary surgeons in the country. Mr. 
Gooch, who was 83 years of age, was actively 
engaged until recently, when he was _ taken 
ill after being in continuous practice for 63 years. 
Born at Holt, he was the son of the late Mr. James 
Gooch, who was also a veterinary surgeon. 

[It was in 1871 that Mr. Gooch became a member 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
since that time he had rarely had a holiday. He 
was a past-president of the Eastern Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association. He came 
to The Oaks, Booton, 17 years ago, after practising 
at Holt from the day he qualified. “Mr. Gooch 
was immensely popular in the district,” says The 
Eastern Daily Press, “ and both at Holt and at 
Booton he was keenly interested in parochial 
affairs.” In addition to his widow he leaves 
five sons and three daughters. 

Amongst the large company present at the 
interment at Booton Parish Church were Mr. 
W. H. Dennett, M.R.c.v.s. and Major F. L. Gooch, 
F.R.C.V.S., Whilst amongst the many wreaths were 
floral tributes from the president and members 
of the Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association, Major and Mrs. Gooch and family, 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Standley, Senr. 


RAWLE, David  (“Exisiing Practitioner ’”’), 
Lith Hawley, Dalwood, Kilmington, Devon. 
Died April 9th, 1934, aged 89 years. 

The late Mr. Rawle practised as a veterinary 
surgeon in the Axminster district for many years. 
A native of Rackenford, near Tiverton, he went 
to live at Musbury in 1871. He was exceedingly 
well known in the district, and retained his 
registration as a veierinary surgeon up to the 
time of his death. He was of a retiring dis- 
position, and did not take a very active part in 
public affairs, but was at one time a promineni 
member of the Bible Christian organisation. His 
father was a veterinary surgeon, and he was a 
member of a long-lived family. 

Mrs. Rawle died 40 years ago this month, and 
there was a family of eleven children, eight of 
whom are living. 

at of Bo ie * 
EDINBURGH DEGREE OF B.Sc. 

The following students of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College have passed the  under- 
mentioned examinations for the Degree of B.Sc. 
conferred by the University of Edinburgh :— 

Entomology and Parasitology.—George J. 
Christie, M.R.c.v.s., James Graham, M.R.C.V.S.; 
James D. Harper, M.RC.v.s., Alexander Kelly, 
M.R.C.V.S. and William Simpson, M.R.C.V.S. 

Sanitary Science and Veterinary Hygiene.— 
James D. Harper, M.RC.V.S. 

Genetics. — Phillip Bannister, William M. 
Brownlie, Reginald Ford, Stanley T. Harriss, 
William M. Henderson and Peter J. Wilson. 

Pathological Bacteriology—lIan S. M. Taylor. 

~ - * * * 


R.A.V.C. GOLFING SOCIETY: 1934 MEETING 

The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held 
at the North Hants Golf Club, Fleet, on May 9th 
and 10th. 1934. Full details of the meeting will 
be found in our Notices column. 
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PEOPLE’S LEAGUE OF HEALTH AND CLEAN 
MILK 


The following resolution was passed at the 
second meeting of the Veterinary Council of the 
People’s League of Health, held at 12, Stratford 
Place, W.1, on March 7th, 1934:— 

(1) That the Council views the present pro- 
posals for establishing accredited herds on the 
basis of clinical veterinary inspection alone as 
entirely inadequate. 

* (2) That any scheme aiming at tuberculosis 
cradication must, if it is to gain the conlidence of 
the veterinary profession, be based upon the 
establishment of tubercle-free herds by means of 
the tuberculin test. 

(3) That no herd should be designated as 
accredited until every animal in the milking herd 
has passed the tuberculin test. 

*(4) That no bonus should be paid on milk 
from an accredited herd until the conditions laid 
down under (3) have been fulfilled. 

(5) That the Council is strongly of the 
opinion that the provision of a bonus for milk of 
tuberculin tested herds would afford a powerful 
stimulus towards the eradication of tuberculosis 
and would solve many of the difficulties con- 
nected with this problem, with the least possible 
expense.” 

A further resoluiion was passed, in the follow- 
ing terms, at a meeting of the special committee 
of the Medical, Science and Veterinary Councils 
of the League held on March 16th:— 

“ That the requirements for a producer to be 
placed upon the ‘ Roll of Accredited Producers ’ 
as set out in the Report of the Reorganisation 
Commission for Milk conspicuously fail to give 
a pure and safe milk, inasmuch as no provision is 
made that such herds must be free from tuber- 
culosis as judged by the standard of the tuber- 
culin test. Such proposals conflict with the 
expression of opinion in the Report that the con- 
fidence and support of the medical profession 
must be won if the sale of milk is to be materially 
increased, inasmuch as these requirements are 
unlikely to secure the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the medical profession.” 

*k * * * * 


MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN: 
PRECAUTIONARY RECOMMENDATIONS 


In a memorandum prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the People’s League of Health, which 
has considered the proposal recently made in the 
House of Commons by the Minister of Health that 
a daily allowance of milk should be distributed to 
children attending elementary and other schools, 
the proposal is welcomed, but it is stated that the 
science, medical, and veterinary councils of the 
league are anxious that measures should be taken 
to guarantee that the milk supplied should not be 
a medium for the conveyance of tuberculosis and 
other milk-borne diseases. 

It is pointed out that careful observations by 
scientific workers have demonstrated the favour- 
able effect of extra milk on the general develop- 
ment and the mental and physical alacrity of 
growing children, and have shown the superiority 
of milk over other foods as a substaniial com- 
ponent of the diet. On the other hand, it is stated 
that at least 40 per cent. of the cowsin thiscountry 
are infected with tuberculosis, and at least one 
in every 100 cows is actively discharging tubercle 
bacilli into the milk or elsewhere. On the human 
side about 2,000 deaths in England and Wales, 
mostly in children, occur annually from infection 
with the bovine tubercle bacillus derived from 
milk or milk products, and not less than 4,000 
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fresh cases of tuberculosis of bovine origin occur 
every year. Concerning undulant fever, the com- 
mittee say that present information suggests that 
about 500 fresh cases occur each year in England 
and Wales. The organism responsible is the same 
as that which causes contagious abortion in cattle. 
At least 20 to 30 out of every 100 samples of raw 
milk can be shown to contain this organism. 

The committee suggest a number of precautions. 
Pasteurised milk is recommended and should be 
labelled either Grade A Pasteurised or Pasteurised. 
Ordinary milk should not be given raw to 
children, but should be rendered safe by boiling. 
If raw milk is to be used it should be labelled 
either Certified or Grade A T.T. (tuberculin 
tested). Grade A milk, it is noted, is milk pro- 
duced under clean conditions, though not from 
tuberculin tested cows. It cannot be recom- 
mended in the raw state. 

a +” oo * 1K 
TUBERCULOSIS IN PEDIGREE CATTLE 

Under the recommendation of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England a committee has been 
formed entitled the Pedigree Cattle Tuberculosis 
Committee, and has sat under the chairmanship 
of Sir Merrik Burrell to consider a scheme for 
the eradication of tuberculosis from pedigree 
herds. The committee consists of two members 
of the veterinary committee of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England and-one representative 
from each of the Pedigree Cattle Breed Societies. 
The scheme, which is entirely voluntary, 
approved by the committee has now been circu- 
lated to the breed societies and recommended to 
them for their adoption. 

* ok me Bo ok 


MARKETING OF FAT STOCK 


The Commission who were appointed by the 
Minister of Agriculture to prepare a scheme for 
regulating the marketing of fat stock have pub- 
lished their report. Their recommendations 
cover live stock as a whole and not only fat stock. 

It is necessary, the Commission agree, that all 
forms of meat supplies should be regulated. If 
this should fail to restore prices of home-pro- 
duced meat to a reasonable level, the Commission 
recommend a levy plan on the lines of the Wheat 
Act; but they urge that “it would be an abuse 
of supply regulation so to restrict supplies for 
the purpose of increasing prices in the interest 
of home producers as to deprive the nation of a 
sufficiency of butchers’ meat.” 

Means are suggested whereby the Live Stock 
Marketing Board may secure for the producer his 
full share of the market price, market efficiency 
being sought through co-operation between the 
Board and all parties engaged in the sale And 
distribution of live stock and meat. The 
establishment is recommended of a National 
Slaughterhouses Commission as an advisory and 
planning body. 

* 


CENSUS OF HORSES 

An Order by the Army Council in the issue of 
the London Gazette for April 10th, requires all 
owners of horses to make a return of all horses 
owned by them on May 12th, 1934, in accordance 
with Section 114 of the Army Act. 

The regulations made by the Army Council 
state that horses loaned out, or sent for sale but 
not yet sold, or supplied under contract must be 
accounted for by the actual owner. “ Horse” 
includes a foal, yearling, mare, gelding, colt, filly 
and pony. 

Failure to comply with the requirements is a 
summary offence. 








The last census of the country’s horses was 
taken in 1924. 
* % Bo a 
DECLINE IN EXPORT OF HORSES 
The Cattle Markets Committee, which is the 
Executive Committee for the City of London 
under the Diseases as Animals Act, reports that 
during 1933 84 horses were imported into the 
country, eompared with 82 in 1932. All the 
animals were free from disease. During the 
same year only 43 animals were exported Irom 
City wharves to the Continent, as compared with 
251 in 1932. At ihe Liverpool Street Siation area, 
337 horses, of which 32 were for export, were 
examined and all found fit to travel. 
F 3k * * 


SHIRE HORSE SOCIETY 

At a meeting of the Council of the Shire 
Horse Society held at 12, Hanover Square, on 
April 10th, Mr. A. Thomas Loyd said he regarded 
it is a great honour to be able to give effect to 
the elections made by the members at the recent 
Annual General Meeting—thai of relinquishing 
the Presidential chair in favour. of His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, k.G., and _ installing Sir 
Edward Mann, Bart, as President-elect, i.e., Presi- 
dent in 1935. Although the large membership 
of the Society included so many with a very deep 
rooted interest in the breed, he thought it would 
be extremely difficult to find two other gentlemen 
who had done so much for or had kept such per- 
sonal contact with the Society. 

On taking over the chair, the Duke of Devon- 
shire thanked the members for his election as 
President of so large and important a Society, and 
assured them he would continue to do all he 
could for the breed he loved so much. 

Sir Walier Gilbey, Bart., presented the Report 
of the Finance Committee, indicating that the 
cost of the recent Show was £1,906, as compared 
with £1,948 last year. Cheques amounting to 
£1,210 in respect of prize money, etc., had already 
been issued, and the remainder amounting to 
£1,855 were now recommended for payment. The 
balance at bank was £2,304 6s. 5d. 

Mr. J. Morris Belcher presented the Report of 
ihe Editing Committee. Volume 55 of the Stud 
Book had now been completed and copies had 
been issued gratis to approximately 1,200 mem- 
bers who had applied for them. 

Entries for Volume 56 of the Stud Book were 
now being received and would be accepted under 
precisely the same conditions as those governing 
the last book. 

The Report of the Horse Show Committee was 
presented by Mr. C. Barker, who said that from 
many sources he had heard it reported that the 
1934 Shire Show was the most successful and 
enthusiastic exhibition since the War, and he was 
more than pleased to say that his Committee 
held similar views. There was a larger entry, 
a bigger “ gate,’ and a more enthusiastic 
gathering, and the cost of running the Show was 
not so heavy in spite of the fact that the usual 
generous prize list had been maintained. 

The position with regard to led horses and the 
Road Traffic Act was carefully considered and it 
was agreed that leading with the right hand on 
the off side of the road constituted the only safe 
way of leading a heavy horse, and the following 
resolution was unanimously carried: “ That the 
Council of the Shire Horse Society view with 
the greatest apprehension any alteration in the 
exisiing Highway Code as affecting led horses.” 
A unanimous vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
C. W. Drabble for generous gifts of Cups and 
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Medals to the Society. The gifi consisted of six 
silver cups and over 100 medals which had been 
won by Messrs. Drabble’s Shire Horses in the 
Argentine over the last 30 years. 


HUNTERS’. IMPROV EMENT SOC IETY 


Lord Fortescue has been elected President of 
the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light 
Horse Breeding Socie:y. The Duke of Gloucester 
has consented to become vice-president (presi- 
dent in 1935). Ninety-three new candidates were 
elected to the membership, and Lord Digby, the 
retiring presideni, reported the receipt of a letter 
from the War Office giving the conditions under 
which the War Office grant had been sanctioned. 
These conditions were accepted, and a unani- 
mous vote of thanks was passed to the Army 
Council for their encouragement of light horse 
breeding. The premiums had already been 

varded, and the thoroughbred stallions were 
now on the road; full details of the route, corre- 
sponding member, and committee of any stallion 
could now be obtained from the society. 








Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


* * * * * 


JOHNE’S DISEASE 
To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—It is presumed that those who have taken 
part in this discussion realise that the opinions 
which they have expressed will be eagerly read 
by many interested veterinary surgeons apart 
from others who, more or less regularly, perusé 
the pages of The Veterinary Record. happen 
to belong to the former category and have studied 
with the avidity associated with an enthusiast all 
that has so far been said. 

As far as I am able to judge, there would 
appear to be a danger of the main issue being lost 
sight of owing to the introduction, doubtless acci- 
dental, of a side issue about which there can be 
no two opinions. 

The argument apparently had its inception in 
a recent law case, and there was a mass of veter- 
inary evidence given on both sides—not an 
unusual occurrence. Then followed a discussion 
at a meeting of the Central Veterinary Society, on 
January 11th, during which Major Pugh described 
the clinical symptoms shewn by the cattle con- 


cerned. (V.R., No. 6, Vol. 14, p. 155). These 
were: “diarrhoea, capricious appetite, dropped 


in their milk, gradually wasted away and clini- 
cally had all the appearances usually associated 
with Johne’s disease. The cattle when taken off 
the pastures, put on dry food and main water 
supply recovered spontaneously (the italics are 
mine) in the majority of cases.’ Major Pugh 
gave it as his opinion that “since such a large 
number of cases had made a_ spontaneous 
recovery they could not have been ill as a result 
of Johne’s disease.” Later on in his statement 
(p. 156) he says, “ Yet the veterinary experts 
called by the defendant council to refute the 
alleged sewage poisoning, convinced two of the 
judges that the majority of these cattle came 
within a category that is so rare that it is 


regarded in our journals as of great scientific 
This is broadly Major Pugh’s case. 


interest.” 
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It is not my iniention to express any opinion 
as to whether these cattle were, or were not, 
suffering from Johne’s disease—it does not matter 
greatly—but I do wish to discuss the fundamental 
principle involved which is whether or not 
spontaneous recovery ever takes place in clinical 
cases of Johne’s disease. 

The sheet anchor upon which those who sup- 
port the “ recovery ” theory base their claims is 
the solitary case recorded by Dean Hagan of 
Corneil Universicy, a case so unusual, so remark- 
able even to Dean Hagan—-a man of wide experi- 
ence and a sound experimentalist—that he con- 
sidered it worthy of publication; a case which is 
so rare that, to quote Major Pugh again, it “ is 
regarded in our journals as of great scientific 
interest.” A further point is that the case 
referred to was an experimental one and not a 
naturally occurring case—a point of no small 
importance since unlike things cannot be com- 
pared. 

Professor Wooldridge (V.R., No. 12, Vol. 14, 
p. 327) states that, “the old view, still widely 
held, that all cases of Johne’s disease must neces- 
sarily be progressive and fatal dates back to the 
time when the only cases diagnosed were those 
already in an advanced stage.” He then goes on 
to explain that the advent of the double intra- 
dermal test has been responsible for the detec- 
tion of pre-clinical cases. In other words, cases 
which the clinician could not detect without its 
aid. If this is so how can it be settled Deyond 
all doubt that such cases recover? Absence of 
allergic response? If so, of how many such cases 
has Professor Wooldridge personal knowledge 
and how many have been recorded? (I refer to 
naturally occurring cases.) 

Even if we admit the truth of this assertion not 
one would come under the category described by 
Major Pugh for they were (we suppose) clinical 
cases—(they had wasted, their milk had dropped 
and they had profuse diarrhea). 

Now Major Pugh returns to the attack (V.R., 
No. 14, Vol. 14, p. 387) and repeats his indictment, 
this time in greater detail, for he says “ the 
symptoms complained of were chiefly progressive 
wasting and diarrhoea, ihe cows (the best part of 
100 head) appearing to be clinical cases of 
Johne’s disease. The majority of the cattle, how- 
ever, recovered spontaneously on removal from 
the pastures and were still alive and in good con- 
dition two years later. He adds, * Professor 
Wooldridge had no hesitation in ascribing the 
condition as being mainly due to Johne’s disease 
and bad pasturage and explained the recovery by 
the assertion that it was now recognised that 
recovery is only rare in advanced cases.” 

I feel bound to dispute ihe implication that it 
is known that non-clinical cases recover since 
there is a complete absence of data supporting 
such a claim. The concession that spontaneous 
recovery in clinical and, therefore, possibly 
advanced cases is rare can best be described as 
an exaggerated truth. 

At this stage Dr. Minett enters the lists (V.R 
No. 15, Vol. 14, p. 415) and is obviously anxious 
to assist in clearing up misunderstandings. Dr. 
Minett proceeds to explain that “by recovery 
must be understood recovery in bodily condition 
of animals shewing slight or moderately advanced 
clinical symptoms.” This may well be what Dr. 
Minett means (indeed I believe he said as much 
and in so many words in the evidence which he 
gave before the Court) but as I understand the 
correspondence it is not what Professor 
Wooldridge said, nor is it what many veterinary 
surgeons believe him to mean. This is the point 
to which I refer in the early part of my letter 
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when speaking of the danger of the main issue 
being lost sight of by the introduction of side 
issues about which there is no doubt. In oiher 
words, Sir, | submit that all veterinary surgeons 
engaged in country practice and with any lengthy 
experience of Johne’s disease will hav c met with 
clinical cases in which there has been “ recovery 
of condition,” although I would prefer to use the 
words “improved condition.” 

It is surely very odd, if it is fhe fact, that 
clinical cases (even rarely) may recover when it 
is recalled thai clinicians and experimentalists 
have time and time again attempted a cure and 
have almost invariably failed. 

Should we not cease haggling over words or 
interpretations of expressions of opinion and get 
down to facts. Can Johne’s disease be cured? Is 
it possible for naturally occurring clinical cases 
of Johne’s disease to recover (not merely in 
bodily condition, we know that, but in the sense 
that one recovers from, say, an attack of tetanus)? 
My reply to both these questions is, in the present 
state of our knowledge and in the light of all 
published work, in the negative. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEO. W. DUNKIN. 

Nalional Institute for Medical Research, 

Farm Laboratories, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


April 16th, 1934. 


a Kf sft fe st: 


“FREE TUBERCULIN TESTING ” 

To THE Epiror or THe VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—May I suggesi to you that The Veterinary 
Record is becoming increasingly wonderful, alike 
in what it is made to publish, “and what it refuses 
to publish? 

In the former category the letter of Mr. 
Edward P. Edwards, published under the above 
heading in your issue of April 7th, embodies 
material received from a West of Scotland corre- 
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spondent (anonymous for some reason) which 
tells your readers :— 

(1) That the C.V.I. (myself I presume) is paid 
at the rate of 9d. per mile for his motor-car. | 
wish it were true that I was paid even half as 
much as that rate. 

(2) That most of our T.T. herds are over 20 
miles from the County Offices. We have 49 
tubercle-free herds in this county, of which only 
seven are situated at 20 or more miles distant from 
the office of the Veterinary Department, which is 
in the County Offices, Hamilton. 

If Mr. Edwards would trouble himself to apply 
to us for reliable statistics he could have them 
by return of post. Considering the unreliability 
of that part of Mr. Edwards’ letter to which IT am 
entitled to draw attention, your readers will per- 
haps take the rest of it cum grano salis. 

Yours faithfully, 
HuGu BeGa. 

County Offices, 

Hamilton. 

April 10th, 1934. 





The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following: — 

Report of the Quarterly Meeting of Council, 
R.C.V.S., from Dr. F. Bullock, Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of the North Wales Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., from Mr. H. V. Hughes, Hon. 
Secretary. 

Communications from Captain T. J. Bosworth 
(Cambridge), Mr. J. A. Griffiths (Vom, Nigeria), 
Captain F. C. Heathcote (Bridgnorth), year id 
al Frederick Hobday (London), and Mr. E. L. 

Taylor (Wey rene. 


ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
‘The Canine Insurance Association, Ltd., have issued a brochure giving 
complete information relative to their policies of insurance of valuable 


pedizree dogs. Copies will be forwarded on Y Seinen to the Associa~ 
tion at 57, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C 








SUMMARY OF RETURNS 


Diseases of Animals Acts. 




















Foot- | 
Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic§ Sheep Swine 
Disease. Mange. Scab. Fever. 
| Animals | Out- 
slaugh- breaks | 
Out- Out- tered as | reported _ Out- Out- | Swine 
Period. breaks Animals | breaks’ diseased | by the| Animals| breaks breaks _— slaugh- 
con- attacked. | con- or ex- ! Local |attacked.|) con- con- tered. 
firmed. firmed. posed to Authori- | firmed. firmed. 
infection. | ties. 
No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. 
Period 16th to 3lst March, 1934 22 23 l 31 5 11 20 66 33 
Corresponding period in | 
rare 16 7 653 86| 6 10 8 49 21 
1932 eee eee eee 22 | 22 —_ — 2 2 ll 88 39 
1931 - se ete 19 21 l 46 | 9 14 | 5 77 25 
| 
Total Ist January to 3lst | 
March, 1934 ose eqs 123 124 l 31 66 108 =| 281 429 226 
Corresponding period in 
a ae) ies 107 127 54 5,161 68 128 || 175 246 89 
1932 cee eee eee 117 146 1 67 60 106 | 106 537 232 
1931 wei nee = 139 ss ‘15 1 5 | 515 I} 60 102 | 135 | 342 122 


Note. —The figures for the current year are approximate only. 





§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 








